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Springboks douse Scottish fire 


Robert Armstrong 
at Murrayfleld 

B OBBY SKINSTAD spear¬ 
headed an inexorable 
Springboks revival that 
swept the world champions to an 
emphatic five-try victory after they 
had spent half the afternoon strug¬ 
gling to impose their authority on 
the Scots. 

The exciting 22-year-old Western 
Province openside, who won the 
Man of the Match award, used his 
athletic skills and adaptability to 
generate the momentum that en¬ 
abled the Boks to score 24 points in 
a one-sided second half 
It was further proof that the 
Springboks, who have won Hi inter¬ 
nationals on the trot, have the 
capacity to dig themselves out of 
trouble whatever strategy their 
opponents dream up. 

Ireland and England, who stand 
between the Boks and a Grand 
Slam, will Inke heart from a tena¬ 
cious Scottish performance. 

If Skinstad was the Springboks' 
main inspiration, their captain Gary 
Teichmann was never far behind in 
carrying the ball into the eye of the 
storm and setting a committed ex¬ 
ample that steadily doused Scot¬ 
land’s fire. 

It is a measure of British rugby's 
low expectations that a 25-point 
margin of defeat was greeted by the 
Scottish coaching staff as a moral 
victory. No one could deny the 
courage and sound organ isadon 
that created a semblance of equity 
in the tight and the loose, but they 
have only managed one try in each 



Tttg of war. .. Scotland's Brian Redpath tackles Joost van der Westhuizen at Murrayfleld 


of their games against the Maoris 
the previous weekend and here last 
Saturday. 

Scotland were unable to profit 
from a 15-7 penalty count in their 
favour, a reflection of the Spring¬ 
boks’ failure to come to terms with 
the European interpretation of the 
tackle law in the eyes of the English 
referee Chris White. 

Duncan Hodge, preferred to Gre¬ 
gor Townsend at fly-half, missed 
kickable penalties and marred his 


Cryptic crossword by Mercury 



Across 

1 People from Job Centre turned 
up In town (8) 

6 Head waller gets at you fn the 
exit (3,3) 

9 Their USA supplier of 
dictionaries (6) 

10 Hidden Inside was a crumbling 
bone (61 

12 Instant divorce supporter (5,6) 

■ 15 Something you get down from 

( 5 ) . 

17 Ambush a studentjn other 
words, during the Interval (3,2,4) 

18 ^TPte-mfndod people lave teWryj 

foreign money Into pubs (0) , 


19 Imagine a beastly mother about 
to enter (5) 

20 Not believing that ICI sale Is 
fixed (11) 

24 Coloured ring on cooker (6) 

25 Very attractive way to win a 
boxing match? (8) 

26 Squeeze through with a amall 
child (6) 

27 Says one objects to annoying 
things, including rubbish (8) 

Down 

1 Re rises at cooked food shop 

. ( 10 ) 

1 2 Ruling out reducing LP 


positive general play by giving away 
an interception try, Pieter Rossouw 
collecting his chip kick and racing 
to the line. 

For a lengthy period it was hard 
to shake off the suspicion that the 
Springboks had dropped down a 
gear and were doing Just enough to 
pin down the industrious Scots in 
harmless areas of the field. Each 
time the Boks decided to raise their 
game they usually scored a try. 

The Scottish forwards were hap- 


distribution (10) 

3 Smallest article In case Is taken 
out (5) 

4 To run cable car then needed 
permission (5,7) 

6 A strip performed In It will be 
unlnhlbltedl (9) 

7 Monster function upset soldiers 
(4) 

8 Large book given to crossword 
compiler (4) 

11 My one exolic spider Is a good 
source of income (5.7) 

13 Appeared with a mongrel found 
by accident (4,6) 

14 Fires caused terrible m)9t dead 
In the centre of America (10) 

16 Figure of rector wanting other 
ranks' fish (9) 

21 Implied a spiteful woman's 
upset by sex appeal (5) 

22 Cereal firm requiring very many 
hands? (4) 

23 Caught a man with a seat after a 
party (4) 


Last week's solution 


□□QEQcaa □□□□□□a 

□ □□□□□an 

□□□□□noma □□□□□ 

□ □mannnn 
□□□□ □□□□□□□□□□ 

a e a □ d □ a 
□nanaa naanmna 
□ □ □ □ 
□□□□ana □□□□□□ 
a 0 p 0 a a a 
□□QHDQaaaa □□□□ 
DQ0DDDDQ 

□euddd □aaHaanaci 

□ aaaaaan 
aDaamaa □□□□□□□ 


piest when they stood toe-lo-loe 
with their counterparts. However, 
once Skinstad, Johan Erasmus and 
the scrum-half Joosl van der Wesl- 
huizen began sniping around the 
fringes, it needed a prodigious ef¬ 
fort by Eric Peters ami Peter Walton 
to stop the green shirts running 
amok. 

The Scotland coach Jim Teller 
was relieved to have avoided a re¬ 
peat of last year’s 68-10 defeat by the 
Springboks. “We can take as much 
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pride in our performance as South 
Africa,’’ lie said. "1 cannot fault our 
etlnrl — John Leslie at centre 
brought an extra dimension to our 
play." 

Scotland did themselves no 
favours by bringing on their substi¬ 
tute backs Kenny Logan and Gary 
Armstrong long after the cause m 
lost. By then Hodge's 28th-minute 
try at the posts front a slick Peters 
pass was a distant memory. From 
the moment Erasmus sent Stefan 
Terblauche racing clear for the 
Boks' first try shortly before half- 
time. there was only one outcome in 
prospect. 

In the second half Van der West¬ 
huizen snaffled the ball from Akn 
Tail on halfway before sprinting to 
the line; Andre Snyman scorched 
home close to the posts; and 
Rossouw was swift to punish 
Hodge’s carelessness. Al the death, 
Skinstad got his name on the score- 
sheet with a spectacular gallop to 
the posts. U was business as usual 
fur the Boks. 

Eddie Butler adds: at Stradcy 
Park. Llanelli the Pumas of 
Argentina stormed into their tour l 
match against Wales on an overdove 
uf adrenalin which ultimately cost' 
them the match 43-30. It Is not the 
first time that the charge of indis¬ 
cipline has been levelled al the latin 
visitors. 

At the outset they were all over. 
I hu place, giving away penalties and I 
throwing their arms around — and | 
their fists — but then they pulled 1 
themselves together and produced 
some of the most controlled for¬ 
ward play you could ever wish to | 
see. Wales survived because of their; 
newfound collective spirit and no j 
mean degree of brilliance, which is ■ 
a tribute to their New Zealand coach 
Graham Henry. But It was a close 
run thing. 
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I Judges’ ruling 

opens Chile’s 

old wounds 
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; 

Separatists 
win again 
in Quebec 


World Cup qualifier: England 23 Italy 15 _ 

England escape to victory 


E NGLAND, dogged and none 
too disciplined, were grateful 
to escape Italy’s stranglehold 
with a dodgy-lookhig victory In 
last Sunday's combative World 
Cup qualifier, unites Robert 
Armstrong at the MoAlpine 
Stadium, Huddersfield . 

Tides at the end of each half by 
Dan Luger and Will Greenwood 
just about saved England's 
blushes after the Italians had 
battled their hosts to a virtual 
stalemate, getting within a point 
of parity in a nail-biting finale. 

The England coach Clive 
Woodward had the tactical sense 
to throw three fresh forwards, 
Tim Rodber, Richard Hill and 
Graham Rowntree, Into the caul¬ 
dron with a good half hour re¬ 
maining, which steadied the ship. 

Any lingering doubts about 
Italy’s status were comprehen¬ 
sively swept away by a perfor¬ 
mance that often upstaged 
England in terms of continuity 
and technique. The visitors dis¬ 
played Immense commitment 
throughout, hitting the rucks 
and mauls with controlled fury, 
Massimo Glovanelli, their cap¬ 
tain, set a high standard with his 
unrelenting work rate while the 
open-side flanker Mauro - 
Bergamaaco showed a pace and 
aggression that gave England’s • 
defence a searching examina¬ 
tion. 

Notwithstanding Itadeter- 


1 mlnation to tackle hard and 
often, they made a rod for their 
own backs by straying offside 
and allowing Paul Grayson more 
shots at goal than were healthy- 
The England kicker eased his 
side Into a 8-0 lead after a 
dropped scrum and a high 
tackle on Greenwood presented 
him with short-range penalties 
in the opening 10 minutes. 
Diego Dominguez proved shni* 
larly reliable, also steering home 
a couple of first-half penalties. 

On the stroke of half-time 
England caplfollaed on a *P eJl 
fierce pressure. Ben Clarke 
drove to the left of the posts 
when the ball chme back from 
the ruck Matt Dawson and 
Grayson combined sweetly to 
send Luger over for his second 
international try. _ , 

At 16 - 6 , any hopes Engtan d 

entertained of building up a 
comfortable cushion of points 
evaporated when Domjngu 
kicked a third penalty fora n"* 

offence, and on the boorthe 

Italian playmaker dropped a ■ 
marvellous goal. ' j 

, But then England shrugged 

off their shortcomings. 
Greenwood tried one of ma 
trademark ploys, the * 
land charge from Just lid* f 
22, his markers were ^ogh^. 
flat-footed and the 
,tre plundered an opportune 
close to the posts. Phew*_, 
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| Elizabeth Love In Santiago 

T HE British law lords’ ruling 
tiint Augusto Pinochet is not 
immune from prosecution 
sparked dancing in the streets, 
cheers and hugs among hun¬ 
dreds of delighted Chileans last 
week, while the former dicta¬ 
tor’s supporters angrily vowed 
to continue fighting to bring the 
ageing general home. 

President Eduardo Frei said 
the Chilean government would 
light the Spanish extradition 
request in court. Santiago's posi¬ 
tion is that a Chilean citizen 
cannot he tried in a foreign court 
for acts committed in Chile, mid 
[ Ihnt Pinochet held diplomatic 
immunity. Its defence of the 
i senator would concentrate solely 
on legal issues and not address 
| the charges filed against him by 
I b Spanish judge for the deaths, 
i tortures and disappearances 
during his 17-year rule. 

Meanwhile the spotlight has 
fallen on the British Home 
i Secretory, Jack Straw, who has 
. u °til December 11 to decide 
i Aether to give his consent for ex- 
. tradition proceedings to begin or 
| to let Gen Pinochet return home. 

. Chile’s foreign minister, Jos£ 

■ ''^ ue ‘ Insulza, wbs dispatched 
hi London and Madrid to argue 
l nis government’s position. He is 
• lobbying to secure Gen Pino- 
c 8 re| urn by claiming that he 
''ill Face charges in Chile relating 
to torture, deaths and dlsap- 
ptarances. But it became clear 
: this week that the 11 lawsuits 
; him are not being pur- 
; sued with any vigour. Few com- 
I H^tators in Chile believe they 
i wll result In him haring to . 

■ defend himself in court. 

‘ J*? Ptaoc het*s arrest has 
ETS CMlean society, which 
PJW itself on a relatively 
nft 01 transition to democracy 
i fa 1990 plebiscite. 

", a ce dtral Santiago plaza last 
«eek more than 500 stodenta, 
activists and 

n ,S , hct 'opponents cheered 

anna 8P i ,ed When a 
XT* dressed as a law lord, 

Lu lnck 9heet and a wig 
l<Y 0np d from rolls of cotton, 
am 55«F lma glne the joy I 
woifinw ri ^ tno W. I’ve been 
yca jf ^ dtis for so many 
.said Dorlliia Luengo, 
hv ti.„ *« 08e *° n w 09 executed 
taryr ^meIn 1086. 
untti l « to I ”/ 8elf 1 i U8 t can’t die 
Thu 806 ^ at Juutice is done.” 
IcIpS 808 ? U8 te*^d around . 
i to heaMi) 8 t ^ lr ? u i ou t the city 

Pin town, glum-faced 
Rochet supporters gathered at 
--• conlinued on page 4 
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Anita Gonsalez (left), who lost her husband, two suns and daughters-in-law during die Pinochet regime, 
hugs her daughter Patricia in Santiugo after the verdict was announced last week photo eras bouponcle 

Pinochet verdict leaves Jack 
Straw with nowhere to hide 


COMMENT 

Hugo Young _ 

I N MORE ways than one, the 
British law lords’ opinions in the 
Pinochet case are a deep embar¬ 
rassment to politicians. The imme¬ 
diate embarrassee is the British 
Hume Secretary, Jack Straw. How 
keenly he must have been hoping 
that the judges would allow him to 
glide off the hook. 

Had they decided that General 
Pinochet enjoyed immunity as a 
former head of state, he would have 
been back in Chile by now. with the 
Home Secretary troubling only to 
fashion the crocodile tears he might 
feel it expedient to weep for the fact 
that Spanish justice had been, alas, 
frustrated. As it is. Mr Straw will be 
obliged to show us what he’s really 

made of... 

But the bilious reflection that the: 
law lords, iby three to two. have cast 
on the conduct of ministers reaches 
much wider. The effect of i their 
judgment is to ask a punishing ques¬ 
tion about the moral sensitivity of 
both Tory and Labour politicians to 
torture, to hostage-taking, to state- 
sportsored murder. It is safe to say 
that no minister since 1990, when 
Pinochet left office, has even raised 
the Issues the law lords addressed 
last week, let alone reached the. 
same conclusion about them. .. 

During the Major years, ex-presi- 
dept,Pinochet made many visits.to 
Britain. He was received as an hon¬ 
oured friend, and valued arjns- 
purcliaser, From his. reception in 
Heathrow airport's VIP suite to his 
ensconcement at, Claridges .hotel 
and his shopping at Harroda, there 
was never any Interruption: to his, 


progress. If a question had been 
raised inside the Tory government, 
we may be sure it would have re¬ 
ceived the same answer Baroness 
Thatcher supplied, when she said 
Pinochet's services during the Falk- 
lands war rendered his arrest in 
London 1C years later "disgraceful". 

Nothing changed when Labour 
came to power. The general came 
and went, unimpeded, in October 
1997. The regime of tolerance re¬ 
mained the same, which is how it 
would presumably have continued 
but for the vigilance of a Spanish 
magistrate, who turned out to be 
more interested than any British 
cabinet minister in bringing a sys¬ 
temic former torturer to justice. 

The politicians. In other words, 
shared a professional indifference 
to the crimes of Augusto Pinochet. 
Part of this was doubtless due to a 




NOT XHSAPeEAftEO.THEH? 



pragmatic a ialvais-whic h-said that 
Chile had struck a healing concor¬ 
dat within itself, which outsiders 
had a duty to respect. And besides, 
there was the matter of trade, in 
arms and other things. 

But also present was a kind of 
professional ennui among minis¬ 
ters, an inability to reawaken the in¬ 
stincts of their youth, a deadening of j 
moral rigour, about a man who had 
been roaming free — though not to , 
France, or Spain, or a fair number of 
other countries that excluded him 
— for most of a decade. 

This dullness of basic instinct is 
what Britain’s highest court now 
challenges. With salutary clarity, 
the judges have shown up the politi¬ 
cians. They did not need to do so. 
Lord Bingham, in the lower court, 
had shown them how to avoid it by 
declaring that, whatever Pinochet 
might have done, the Immunity of 
heads of state extended to former 
heads of state as regards their pub¬ 
lic acts white in office. 

But this was eloquently swept 
aside by Lord Nlcholla and. most 
notably. Lord Steyn. In place of 
Bingham's doctrine of passivity, 
which said the line could never be 
drawn against immuniLy prevailing, 
Steyn destroyed the notion that the 
legitimate functions of a head of 
state could include genocide, tor¬ 
ture, hostagetaking and crimes 
against humanity. 

These were condemned under In¬ 
ternational law, and signatories to 
conventions against them under¬ 
took to act against perpetrators 
coming -within their jurisdiction. 
Pinochet had allegedly presided 
continuation page 4 

Comment, page 12 


Steven Pearlstein 
In Quebec City 

T HE separatist Parti Cjueb^eoi* 
won a nnrrowL'i'-t lian-ex preted 
victory in provincial elections this 
week as llie Fre-udi-spcaking pro¬ 
vince continued to drift toward a 
final confrontation with lIn* rest of 
English-speaking Canada. 

With three-quarters uf the vote j 
counted on Monday, returns showed i 
that the incumbent premier. Lncien 
1 ton chard, would control 76 of the 
125 seals in the provincial legisla¬ 
ture. and the fedc-rnlist liberal party 
-IK seats. Hut the popular vote count 
showed that Mr Bouchards Parti 
(Juebecnis was in <i virtual tie with 
the Liberals — both winning >14 per 
cent of the total voles cast. 

Although the Parti Quellecois's 
margin of victory was hardly the 
landslide that polls had predicted, it 
was n setback for Canada's business 
and political leaders, wlm recruited 
Jean Chnrest in an effort to end the 
threat of Quebec’s secession. 

The vote capped a 32-day cam¬ 
paign that pitted two of the coun¬ 
try's most charismatic politicians: 
Mr Bouchard, aged 59. who honed 
his s eparatism in the poor Saguenay 
^region, and Mr t-narestrajfed'40, 
whose perfect bilingualism reflected 
his dual loyalties to both Canada 
and Quebec. But what was origi¬ 
nal ly billed as a clash of titans 
turned into a slow denouement as 
Mr Bouchard shrewdly outmanoeu- 
vered Mr Chnrest, while tapping 
into widespread voter satisfaction. 

Quebecers appeared unfazed by 
the prospect of a possible break-up 
of the federation and warmed to Mr 
Bouchard’s ambiguity on indepen¬ 
dence. — Washington Post 

Washington Post, page 13 


Israel dithers over 
south Lebanon 

Turkish army 
flexes Its muscle 

Cold chill strikes 
French conscience 

Bomb still casts 
a deadly shadow 

Industry bids 
for our genes 
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Saudi Arabia SFt 6.50 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Saddam tha real target 
of weapons inspectors 


O NE crucial point in the Sad¬ 
dam Hussein controversy has 
never been spelled out. How is the 
Iraqi government supposed to 
convince United Nations weapons 
inspectors that the country has in¬ 
deed disarmed? 

Since a biochemical weapons lab¬ 
oratory can always be hidden in 
some underground cave, what 
would satisfy Unscom that Iraq has 
hilly complied with the UN resolu- 
I tion? Indeed, can there be anything 
that.might be accepted as full co-op¬ 
eration or convincing evidence of 
disarmament? 

Unless we are told what it is. we 
must suspect that disarmament is 
i in verifiable and the UN resolution 
is a device to inflict punishment on 
Iraq. Indeed, as the European diplo¬ 
mat quoted by Barton Gellman put 
it (Mourning Begins for UNSCOM 
November 22), this mission could 
have been “concluded ... in a mat¬ 
ter of months' 1 if Saddam had been 
replaced, precisely because that has 
been die real objective all along. But 
is it a sensible objective when no¬ 
body seems to loiow who or what 
could take Saddam's place? 

Giovanni Carsaniga, 

University of Sydney, Australia | 


7 NAT Iraq does still have biologi- 
/ cal weapons is more believable 
coming from Paul Rogers (Wash¬ 
ington's deadly soap opera, Novem¬ 
ber 22) than from Bill Clinton. 
However, the continuing punish¬ 
ment of the Iraqi people is no more 
than the usual stupid vindictiveness 
of the United States (backed up by 
its toady. Britain) against a nation 
that has dared defy it. as Cuba, Viet¬ 
nam and Nicaragua did before. 

Far from undermining Saddam 
Hussein, die sanctions have en¬ 
trenched him: ordinary Iraqis, their 
living standards blighted, their chil¬ 
dren sick and dying, are hardly 
going to welcome their persecutors 
I as saviours, and may well think they 
need Saddam to stand up for them. 
After all, the Western hypocrites 
have their own arsenals of mass de¬ 
struction. A lifting of the sanctions 
and generous but carefully targeted 
aid would be far more likely to dis¬ 
lodge Saddam, [f such reasonable¬ 
ness is lost on Clinton and Blair, it is 
because their concern is not with 
helping the Iraqi people but with 
dominating, using and exploiting 
Iraq. 

Paul Winstanlcy, 

Palmerston North, New Zealand 


S ADDAM Hussein deserves a 
10 per cent commission from 
the sale of arms and cost of protec¬ 
tion given by the United States and 
Britain to the Gulf states. 

Each time a crisis is triggered in 
the region, the Gulf states bear the 
brunt of the financial cost of troop 
movements and outdated arms to 
supplied to military forces which 
have neither the manpower nor the 
expertise to use them. 

(Dr) Peter Kandela, 

Staines, Middlesex 

High priests 
of capitalism 
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I A/ E MUSTN'T blame the inven- 
V V tore of hedge funds for the 
Long Term Capital Management 
blip. A properly ordered hedge fund 
can protect, for instance, contrac¬ 
tors who assume obligations in cur¬ 
rencies other than their own. Hedge 
funds took on a life of their own. 
however, when they began to bor¬ 
row huge sums to gear up potential 
profits. Then they became a trick to 
make easy money. After all. lots of 
people did make lots of cash. 

It was those who lent vast sums 
to hedge funds upon no security 
who demonstrated the current slate 
of competence of “risk managers". 
A decade ago they were lending 
upon the security of holes in the 
ground. Now they are lending on 
the security of corrupt economies. 
Iney were rewarded then, as they 
are now, with huge salary packages 
and', if the level of their competence 
justifies it, even larger severance 
payments. 

Whal the big guys in risk mis¬ 
management knew was that when, 
not if. whatever Titanic sank, gov¬ 
ernments would come lo their res¬ 
cue. As they did. Similarly, earlier 
this year, lhe Australian govern¬ 
ment furnished the International 
Monetary Fund with A$1.5 billion 
overnight, without a blink of a par¬ 
liamentary eye, to bail out sinking 
Indonesia. What happened to that 
money? 1 don't know, but I suspect it 
ended up in the pockets of risk man¬ 
agers who had invested in that inse¬ 
cure economy. 

One cannot help comparing the 
very rich who demand, and get 
without investigation, vast govern¬ 
ment hand-outs when the going 
gels tough, to “dole bludgers”. But 
that would be savagely unfair — to 
the dole bludgers. 

Ultimately it is our politicians 
who serve us ill. With honourable 
exceptions politicians are bedazzled 
by and covet great wealth. That is 
the altar at which they serve The 
risk managers are the solemnising 
high priests. Theirs is the new com¬ 
mand economy. 

WA Lee, 

Coolttm Beach, Queensland, 

Australia 


a ish settlers in expropriate more and 
i more Palestinian land. 

: . A™*® 1 ** regime adds another 

I brutal element lo Israel's must o ( >- 
pressive occupation. In essence, 
i Arafat ami his police force, inuii-r 
the supervision of the CIA, are 
1 nierefy doing Israel’s dirty work and 
performing the same role as An¬ 
toine Lahad and his South Lebanese 
Army. 

(Dr) Ismail Zayid, 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 

1 / 1 /^ tllere evcr c °me n day, I 
V V wonder, when even one piece 
of Guardian Weekly Middle Easl 
coverage strives for true balance? 
TJe November 22 Issue is all too 
characteristic: a headline, on page 4 
which cites the halt of withdrawal 
without beginning to hint at its quite 
real motivation, buried (with some 
spin) in paragraphs seven and eight. 
Then we have Geoffrey Aronson's 
Le Monde diplomatique essay, 
which raises the spectre of Israeli 
settlement-building with no attempt 
to place it coherently in the context 
of that nation's history and security 
concerns. 

It would be painfully easy. I'm 
afraid, to select any other edition at 
random and find similar examples 
of reportage, features, editorials — 
or just simple headlines — display¬ 
ing the same bias. How long, one 
wonders, will Israel have to exist as 
a sovereign state before it wins the 
same even-luindedness all but taken 
for granted in your coverage nf must 
other international trouble spuis? 
Richard M Sudhalter, 

Southold. New York 

Eating habits of 
American beaver ' 


Guardian web. 
Decant* g r 


Briefly 


TfaGuardian 


iT. 


Middle East 
contortions 

E DWARD SAID says it all (Arafat 
sells his people down the Wye 
liver. November 15). The Wye 
River Agreement, as with the previ¬ 
ous Oslo Agreements, merely legit¬ 
imises Israel’s illegal occupation of 
Palestinian land. Israel's lack of sin¬ 
cerity is evident in Netanyahu's 
duplicitous prevarications on with¬ 
drawal and release of prisoners, and 
his authorisation of building new 
settlements in Arab Jerusalem, let i 
alone Ariel Sharon's orders to jew- | 


YOUR article about tin- return uf 
1 thl? beaver in Britain (Novem¬ 
ber 22) includes the statement: 
“The American beaver fells large 
numbers of commercially grown 
conifers." This is erroneous. 'Hie 
main foods of beavers are as|K*ns 
and willows, with aquatic plants also 
taken, although lliey will eat the 
bark of coni fere if need be. 

Beavers eat leaves, twigs and 
bark, anti fell trees to get a( the ten¬ 
der tops. Heavier branches are used 
in dam and lodge construction after 
the bark is eaten. When they have 
consumed their preferred food sup¬ 
ply, beavers always migrate. Dams 
wash away in spring floods, ponds 
drain, and “beaver meadows" of 
lush growth are formed. In about 30 
years, when the aspens have regen¬ 
erated, the beavers will return. 

Beavers do not hibernate, though 
their metabolism slows in winter 
(southern beavers are out and about 
all year). When travelling overland 
to seek mates, they are vulnerable 
to coyotes, wolves, cougars, wolver¬ 
ines and bears. 

Claire Muller, 

Toronto, Canada 


\/OUR unflattering photograph 
J peavera are set to return to 
Scotland, November 22) of my 
great-aunt Wllhelmina — obviously 
caught with her hair down — does 
nothing to strengthen your prepos¬ 
terous claim that beavers were 
wped out for tile sake of an aspirin 
hidden up their bums. 

Anyone who wants an aspirin 
knows where to find one. It was 
their fur, damn you, that turned 

them into sitting ducks. * 
Disgruntled beaver, 

Kyoto, Japan 


^ DEADENS familiar with [&.' 
ucc. rl Berlin will have been upwi 
uli-r thmk, by the somewhat trivial *‘ 
are dismissive tune nf Linda Grant’s? 
and view of Michael Ignatiefft ma 
An- biography (November 15) 

'CSC Berliii was a brilliant lntenw, 
°! the Enlightenment and Romm 
cism. both of which have shaped s' 
many aspects of the modern worfl 1 

— His essays give wonderful insist 
into such disiwrate figures as % 

y, I Herder, Mill, Mara and Turgenev, 
cce 1 he "Hedgehog and the Fox’ll 
*sl one of the best things ever written 
ce? on Tolstoy in general and War Ait* 
too Peace in particular, 
e 4, Geoffrey Wadhams, 
wal Halesowen. West Midlands 
ute 

me ~~ ' ~— - 

T "HE recent insistence by Chiu 
ns / that Japan officially apologia 
ay, for the atrocities which it committal 
ieli during the second world rar 
ipt reaches a high level of hypocrisy. 

;xl Would it not be more appropriate 
ify for China first lo consider theatrod 
lies which it has itself commits j 
in against the Tibetans before making 
at such self-righteous claims? 
es Trevor {stance. 

— Munich, Germany 
ly- 

ne ‘ ' 

as ~T~HANK you for a most enlightcn- 

10 I ing article on Latvia freoi 
*n Jacqueline Karp Ondrc (Salutary 
st salutes. November 22). It’s a pin 
she didn’t mention Ihni the socaM 
“lialriut" Latvian SS as well as ih^ 
ninny ordinary Latvians who tool 
_ part in the murders uf Jews. 

Mark Propper. 

Rand wick. NSW. Australia 

H AYING seen a Labour govern 
merit continue to provide arm? 
if to Chile in the late 1970s on j _ 
i- grounds that their legal adviser?'j 
l: told ihem lliey must abide by inter- r 
e Million,-ii law. one can only hope the. 

ii current government once again 
l* abides by international Law and ex-, 
s irndiles the sniil criminal forthwith. ' 
j Dr Mirk Wilkinson, 

* Hull, Humberside 

I - 1 ““ ' 

- A FTER the usual catalogue of 
I f\ depressing news, I was greatly 
* uplifted by your feature on 

■ Muhanuncd Yunus's work for Ike 
poor of Bangladesh (November «■ 

1 He should win the Nobel Pnz* ^ 
Economics, or at least a prize for , 
noble economics. ; 

MeilirPage, 

Bellevue, WA, USA 

B RITISH beef back on the menu 
(November 29)? How many are 
going to return to carnivorous ways 
on the say so of a handful of agrr - 

culture ministers? No, thank you- t 

Natasha Moorfield, fc 

Bury, Lancs f 
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Israel faces dilemma 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 3 


over south Lebanon 


The Week 


Dav id Sharrook In Jerusalem 

I SRAELI planes and artillery at¬ 
tacked suspected Islamist Hizbul¬ 
lah sites in south Lebanon last 
weekend as the cabinet reviewed 
\ ways to respond to the rising death 
toll of its soldiers in the zone Israel 
occupies to protect its northern 
flank. 

Several ministers called for mili¬ 
tary strikes on Beirut’s power and 
water supplies In retaliation for the 
recent killings of seven Israeli 
soldiers by Hizbullah. 

The cabinet security committee 
met after the prime minister, 
Binyamin Netanyahu, returned 


from visiting wounded soldiers. “We 
are looking for an arrangement in 
which we can [protect] northern 
Israel without our presence in 
Lebanon," Mr Netanyahu said. He 
added that the cabinet would dis¬ 
cuss minimising its casualties, not 
withdrawing its troops. 

The foreign minister, Ariel 
Sharon, has proposed a phased 
withdrawal, offset by punitive 
counter-raids if Hizbullah attacks. 

He is supported by at least two 
ministers, according to Hebrew 
newspapers, but military chiefs 
oppose him. Public opinion is 
swinging further away from staying 
in south Lebanon. 


"Israel wants peace negotiations 
with Syria ... but we cannot link 
negotiations with what is happening 
in Lebanon,” Mr Sharon said. 

Damascus wants back the 
strategic Golan Heights, which 
Israel captured in the 1967 Middle 
East war, and has little Interest In 
reining in Hizbullah. 

Asked whether he believed Israel 
could get out of its Lebanon 
quagmire without Syrian Involve¬ 
ment, Mr Netanyahu said: “We will 
discuss this in the cabinet I can say 
one thing: we know Syria's involve¬ 
ment and responsibility.” 

Washington urged Lebanon and 
Israel to “show maximum reBlralnl". 


P RESIDENT Clinton stood by his ! 

earlier denials of wrongdoing 
last week as he submitted detailed 
answers to 81 questions from the 
House of Representatives Judidary 
Committed about his relationship 
with Monica. Lewinsky, writes Mar- 
tin.Kettle in Washington. 

He also demanded a "speedy and 
fair” end to attempts to impeach him. 

The president Bald he had not lied 
about Ms relationship with Monica 
Lewinsky, had not asked her to De, 
and had not tried to get othere to ask 
her to lie. But he admitted that Ids 
"conduct was wrong*. 

The House Committee is ex¬ 
pected to vote on articles of 
Impeachment within the next few 
days. If tile committee comes out In 


Mr Netanyahu confirmed hls will¬ 
ingness to withdraw, provided the 
Lebanese army was deployed to pre¬ 
vent Hizbullah incursions into Israel, 
but he said Israel would continue to 
fight Hizbullah in the 15km-deep 
zone until a deal was signed. 

Talks between Israel and Syria on 
the future of the Golan have been 
frozen for nearly three years. In 
April Israel accepted the 1978 
United Nations resolution requiring 
it to withdraw from Lebanon but said 
it required guarantees about Hizbul¬ 
lah and the safeguarding of its mili¬ 
tia allies, the South Lebanese Army. 
Syria and Lebanon sny an Israeli 
withdrawal must be unconditional. 


S WISS voters rejected 
overwhelmingly a 
referendum proposal to 
legalise all drug consumption. 


T HE United States attorney- 
general, Janet Reno, 
announced that she will not 
appoint a special Investigator to 
look into claims that the vice- 
president, Al Gore, broke politi¬ 
cal fund-raising laws during the 
199B election campaign. 


B RITAIN’S attempt to silence 
former special forces and 
intelligence peraannel suffered 
another n blow when a New 
Zealand court dismissed its 
attempt to prevent Mike Coburn, 
a former member of an SAS 
team that operated behind 
enemy lines during the Gulf war, 
from speaking about his exploits 
in a TV interview. 


T HE trial of 10 policemen 
accused of murdering 
21 residents of a Rio shantytown 
ended in disappointment for 
human rights observers when all 
the defendants were acquitted. 


T HE Aids epidemic is out of 
control in many parts of the 
world, wiping out gains in the 
quulily of life, infecting 11 men, 
women and children every 
minute and killing 2.5 million 
people last year, a United 
Nations report suid. 

Le Monde, page 17 


T HE UN secretary-general, 
Kofi Annan, said In Paris 
UUU Afr ican leaders inwtvtri ln 
the war In Congo had agreed to 
stop fighting, although no accord 
had been signed to end a conflict 
that has raised fears of all-out 
war in central Africa. 


E MILIO Massera, a former 
Argentine admiral who as a 
member of the military junta 
that ruled the country between 
1976 and 1983 oversaw the 
"disappearance** of some 
20,000 people, has been impris¬ 
oned by a Buenos Aires judge. 


M ARTIN Gurule, a double 
killer in a jail near Hunts¬ 
ville, was on the run after be¬ 
coming the first person to escape 
from death row in Texas since 
1934, Mien Bonnie and Clyde 
sprung a member of their gang. 



PHOTO: ZAINAL ABD HAUM 


Zainur Zokaria faces three months in jail 

Anwar lawyer sentenced 

jg hn OUtinga In Hong Kong 

M AlAYSlA’S rule of law was In 
,*■ ™ls this week after a lawyer 
fend mg the sacked deputy prime 
, nist f r Anwar Ibrahim was sen- 
ttti for contempt of court amid 
wfl= 11131 1116 prosecution 
seeking to persuade a potential 

Wlt nesstoiie. 

-lari' ^ 3t warran t was also issued 
J?, nst *he defence counsel in a 
related case. 

7_fJ? r Anwar’s defence lawyer, 
ur Zakaria, was found guilty of 

davit T 131 a ?? r 8ubmi tting an affi- 
twn n^ 001 cUent cWmfaR font 
DO _ !l P rose ^4 i tor s had abused their 
EJfMr ^war said they 
him iri a . fr, , end of his to implicate 
hi illegal sex acts with 
women’ marrie<1 an( * unmarried 

Ihe^frfr^f An&nshne Paul said 
M dav,t ** “nn Interference 
Sedlf 0 ^ of Justice”. He sen- 
in iail 10 three months 

lo ^*Sta™ 1 " Bthidefence 


Mr Zainur could appeal. Mr Anwar 
turned to the public gallery and 
said: “Where is the justice now?” 

The British barrister Charles 
Flint QC, observing the Anwar trial 
for the English Bar human rights 
committee,' said the proceedings 
“raise grave concern for the rule of 

law”- . 

He said: “It appears to be an 
extreme use of the powers to punish 
for contempt of court, which will 
have the effect of intimidating 
lawyers for the defence. 1 ’ 

The case of Mr Anwar’s friend 
Nallakaruppan (known as Nalia) 
has already caused legal disquiet 
because he faces a mandatory death 
penalty for what is normally a 
, technical offence involving a permit 
for firearms. 

Human rights observers regard 
. the case as prlrna lade evidence 
: that the law is being manipulated for 
political ends. 

The prosecutors Abdul Goni Patal 
and Azahar Mohamed Ore accused 
by defence lawyers of suggesting 
the death penalty could he dropped 
if Nalia testified 6n Mr Anwar's 
alleged sexual affairs. ' 


Indian voters send stark 
message to ruling party 


Suzanne Goldenberg 
in New Delhi 


T HE Hindu nationalist Bharatiya 
Janata parly, which came to 
power in India eight months ago 
promising clean government, bad 
its claims roundly rejected by voters 
last weekend, when it suffered a 
stunning defeat in assembly elec¬ 
tions in four stales. 

The opposition Congress jxirty 
captured two-thirds of the seals in 
the Delhi legislative assembly, 
which the BJP controlled, and 
scored an even more dramatic 
victory by dislodging the BJP in die 
desert state of Rajasthan. 

Congress retained control of the 
central state of Madhya Pradesh, 
but lost the tiny northeastern state 
of Mizoram to a regional party. 

“The [BJP] came up with greaL. 
dreams and large hopes and great 
promises, and none of them has 
been fulfilled.” said Shieia Dixit, the 
local Congress leader, as party 
activists danced through the streets 
of New Delhi. 

The results were seen as a triumph 
for the Italian-born Congress presi¬ 
dent Sonia Gandhi, the widow of its 
assassinated one-time leader. They 
are certain to embolden those of her 
followers who are anxious to hasten 
the collapse of the eight-month-old 
BJP coalition. 

Ms Gandhi said; “1 feel the mes¬ 
sage is quite clear. We have gained 
a lot of strength." 

Although Ms Gandhi has asked 
Congress to wait for the BJP to 
succumb to internal feuds and 
wrangling in its coalition of nearly 
20 parties, many of her followers do 


not share her patience. The parly 
has ruled India for most of the 
51 years since independence, and it 
has not taken easily to a spell in 
opposition. 

Ms Gnmlhi said that her jxuly 
would nut use the election results to 
seek u vote uf confidence. “Wc 
ought not Lo rush into sudden sitim- 
liuns. I wouldn't like lo do so." 

Despite her reluctance to try lo 
form yet another unstable coalition, 
ur lu precipitate the third election in 
less than three years, the pressure 
on the BJP is bound lo intensify. 

The BJP prime minister. Alai 
Behari Vajpayee, admitted that. Lhe 
voters seemed to want n change, but 
said the results would have no bear¬ 
ing on the stability of his coalition. 

But the recriminations were 
under way as its allies blamed the 
- BFP for failing to a ppreciate the 
public's anger at rising lood prices. 

Although the BJP tried to appeal 
to national pride by claiming credit 
for the recent nuclear tests, voters 
had a much more prosaic concern: 
the price of food staples such as 
onions and potatoes, which in¬ 
creased eightfold in recent weeks. 

This is a verdict of the people. 
There were problems that could 
have been avoided,” said Ai't P&nja of 
the Trinamul Congress, which has 
been supporting the BJP. “We warned 
that price rises are going to touch the 
public. We are alarmed to see that a 
government running a coalition is not 
taking care of the allies.” 

Mr Vajpayee is also expected to 
come under pressure from hard¬ 
liners in his own party who in recent 
months have coalesced around the 
home minister, L K Advani. 


Clinton repeats earlier denials 

favour, a vote will be held in the 
House of Representatives, where a 
simple majority is required for the 
charges to go forward to a trial in 
the Senate. 

Meanwhile impeachment investi¬ 
gators. broadened their inquiry into 
President Clinton's affairs this 
week, when republicans on the 
judiciary, committee said they would 
pursue on Investigation into the 
issue of campaign fund-raising. 

A republican ride was quoted as 
saying that the committee would 
seek justice department memos 
which "may.contain allegations of 
criminal wrongdoing by .the presi¬ 
dent". 


A DOZEN bishops In Guada¬ 
lajara have signed a docu¬ 
ment excommunicating people 
Involved in kidnapping in Mexico, 
where up to 70 per cent of abduc¬ 
tions are believed to be carried 
outwith police connivance. 


Capital gang, page 6 


M ARILYN Monroe topped 
Playboy magazine’s list of 
the, century’s 100 sexiest women 
as selected by readers. She was 
followed fay Jayne Mansfield and’ 
Raiquel Welch. 


E FIM Geller, the Ukrainian-. 

born chess grandmaster, 
has died at the age of 73. 












4 INTERNATIONAL NEWS 

Turkey’s military 
warns politicians 


guardian wan, 

Member 5 IS 


Chris Morris in Ankara 

T URKEY’S military command 
warned the country’s squab¬ 
bling politicians this week 
not to make statements that could 
draw the armed forces into politics. 

Turkey is looking for a new gov¬ 
ernment after the minority coalition 
collapsed last week under the 
weight of corruption allegations. 

A brief statement issued by the 
general staff said politicians must 
act with great care during Hie nego¬ 
tiations to form a new government 
and “avoid saying anything which 
could gel the armed forces involved 
I in politics". 

Although it launched three coups 
between 1960 and 1980, the military 
now prefers to work behind the 
scenes. On the rare occasions that it 
makes public pronouncements 
people take notice. 

This one is a reminder of the real 
source ot much of Turkey's political 
power, rt implied that the military 
does not favour any particular politi¬ 
cal party, an apparent reference to 
comments attributed to the leader 
of the Islamist Virtue party, Recai 
Kutan, who suggested that the mili¬ 
tary would not stand in the way of a 
government formed by his parly. 

Virtue is the largest party in 
parliament and, according to con- 
I vention, Mr Kutan should be given 
the first chance to take the reins of 
power. It is common knowledge, 
however, that tile military high 
command distrusts the Islamist 
movement. It takes extremely seri¬ 
ously its role as the guardian of 
Turkey's strict secular system. 

The problem facing the military is 
that Virtue could do well if an ciec- 
-Uoft-nrheld next year. Most political 
fiarties favour early elections, and 
parliament has set a date in April, 
but the military is thought to favour i 
postponing elections u ntil 2000 . ■, 

It Is frustrated by the inability of i 
Turkey’s secular parties, who won | 
more than three-quarters of the vote ] 
at the last election, to form an effeo ; 


five government. A delayed vote 

- could allow rime for reform of the 
I electoral system, in an attempt to 

- create a clearer secular majority in 
r parliament. 

! There has been intense specula¬ 
tion about the possible composition 
of a new government. One option is 
for the two main centre-right 
parties, led. by the outgoing prime 
minister, Mesut Yltoiaz, and the for¬ 
mer prime minister. Tansu Ciller, to 
sink their differences. 

An earlier agreement collapsed, 
and secular party leaders may inter¬ 
pret the military statement as a 
warning that they should not seek a 
temporary alliance with Virtue, or 
offer the Islamists any concessions 
in order to form a new government. 

Military pressure was instrumen¬ 
tal in forcing Virtue's predecessor, 
the Welfare party, out of govern¬ 
ment last year. 

The fall of Welfare, which was 
subsequently closed down by a 
court order, became known as a 
"soft coup". That is why the mili¬ 
tary’s statement that it does nut 
want a political role is disingenuous: 
it already has one. It is at the centre 
of many political calculations as 
negotiations continue on how to 
form a new government. 

The politicised role of the mili¬ 
tary is one of the issues on which 
the European Union insists that 
progress must be made before 
Turkey can begin EU membership 
negotiations. 

• Italy’s defence minister said last 
week that Italy might solve Its 
current diplomatic dilemma by 
expelling the detained Kurdish 
guerrilla leader, Abdullah Ocalan. 
following Germany's refusal to ask 
for his extradition to face charges 
on an eight-year-old arrest warrant 
Mr Ocalan, leader of the Kurdis¬ 
tan Workers’ parly (PKK), was 
arrested last month at Rome's Flumi- 
dno airport after arriving on a flight 
from Moscow with a false passport. 
He Is wanted in Turkey and has 
applied for political asylum. | 



In.ernjjao™,! Airporl in Gaza, opened las. week. is H 
the Palestinians to encours^them't^Btick to’the'peace’proceBs’l^th : 


France and Germany seek 
to bind their fraying ties 


Ian Traynor In Berl in 

A FTER days of controversy and 
confusion about the new Ger¬ 
man government’s European poli¬ 
cies. President Jacques Chirac of 
France went to Potsdam on Monday 
for the first Franco-German summit 
with Chancellor Gerhard Schroder. 

The crucial talks were intended 
to forge a common position before 
this month's European Union sum¬ 
mit in Vienna. They are aimed at 
defining Mr Schroder’s agenda for 
Europe in the first half of next year 
and at re-energising the Franco- 
German relationship, which has 
flagged badly in the past three years. 

Paris and Bonn are at logger- 
heads over a number of issues, in¬ 
cluding reform of the EU budget 
and farming subsidies. Agreement I 
on these issues is essential if the I 


Ruling opens old wounds 


EU is to expand into eastern Europe. 

Mr Schrddcr has also been trying 
to open up the Franco-German 
marriage to include Britain in a 
mautge a trois. Tony Blair lias also 
tried to increase the network of con¬ 
tacts with the German government. 

But Franco-German plans to “har¬ 
monise" taxes on business through¬ 
out tile EU after the single currency 
Is launched next month have trig¬ 
gered the worst row between Britain 
and the Continent since Mr Blair 
entered Downing Street last year. 

Germany lakes over the EU 
presidency on January 1, the day 
the euro Is launched. Mr Schrader's 
centra! project is reform of the EU 
budget and reducing Bonn’s $13 bil¬ 
lion net transfer to Brussels. He 
wants the reforms agreed by March. 

Martin Walker, page 6 


Tokyo fails 
to apologise 

Jonathan Watts In Tokyo 

T HE leaders of Japan and 
Chinn struggled last week to 
convince the world that they have 
embarked on a new future follow¬ 
ing criticism that their summit 
| had failed to make significant 
progress on the key issues of 
wartime history and Taiwan. 

In a joint communique, issued 
after n meeting between die 
Chinese president, Jiang Zemin, 
and the Japanese prime minis¬ 
ter, Kcizo Obuchi, Japan ex¬ 
pressed “deep remorse" for the . 
“grave suffering and damage" 
caused by (lie invasion of China j 
in the 1930s. 

But the document stopped 
short of the apology China had 
been Heeldng and was not signed • 
by the two lenders. 


Continued from page l 
the Pinochet Foundation, wiping 
away tears and angrily vowing to 
bring their hero home. Pino¬ 
chet’s eon Augusta told them: 
■Today there is no doubt that a 
sectarian political group has 
triumphed, but thia ia just one 
battle and not the war.” 

The supporters milled about 
wearing badges that aald "Thank 
you General Pinochet". They 
hold portraits of the grey-haired 
general which bore one word, 
’Immortal”. 

“I find the ruling unfair,” said 
Andrea Eteheverry, n business¬ 
woman. “I regret the deaths that 
occurred early in the Pinochet 
government blit ho also brought 
well-being, peace and progress 
to the nation." 

Behind the scenes the United 
States is quietly putting pressure 
on Britain to allow Gen Pinochet 
; ret, ' rn Chile. The US secre- 1 
I !" ry< * state, Madeleine Albright, 
i has raised the issue twice in 
| with the Foreign 

fatffnr 0, , Rob i' 1 Cook » accord- 

ingto Foreign Office sources. 

Washington has kept a low 


profile since Gen Pinochet’s 
arrest and maintained publicly 
that it is a legal issue, but in 
private the US lias expressed 
concern that the affair is destab¬ 
ilising democracy in Chile. US 
Involvement has added to the 
Government’s dilemma. 

Most experts believe the law 
lords' ruling that the former 
dictator does not hove immunity 
from prosecution leaves Mr 
Straw with little room for man¬ 
oeuvre. Theoretically, the Home 
Secretary can only let him go 
home on humanitarian grounds, 
Although he is aged 83 and 
recently luid an operation on bis 
hack, Gen Pinochet is not 
thought to be unwell. Indeed 
Grovclands Priory hospital In 
Soutlightc, north London, asked 
him to leave on Monday. The ' 

, Psychiatrist, Geoffrey Lloyd, 
concluded that the general was 
not suffering front any psycho 
logical problems. “He could 
have left wfeeks ago," said a 
source. He is expected to move 
to Virginia Water, Surrey. ' ’ 

Washington’s concern cannot 
be easily dismissed. The US is 


sensitive to the furore because it 
sees Latin America as its own 
backyard, and because of finger¬ 
ing embarrassment over the 
alleged role of the CIA in the fall 
of President Salvador Allende. 

In television interviews last 
Sunday, Mr Insulza pressed 
Britain to accept a deal to let 
Gen Pinochet go. He said the 
former dictator might be forced 
to disclose details of what had 
happened during the coup and 
its aftermath if he went back to 
Chile. "The only real chance to 
have some kind of justice and 
some kind of truth is in Chile, 
where the events happened," 
Chile's foreign minister said. 

Chile does not want Gen 
Pinochet to face what it regards 
hs a "show trial" in Strain, where 
he would not be jailed even If lie 
were convicted. Nobody oyer (lie 
age of 75 is Imprisoned in Spain. 

However, Chile's Intentions ' 
are viewed with scepticism. A 
letter from the all-party 
; Parliamentary Human Rights 
Group to Mr Straw urges him to 
resist the Chilean calls. The 
group, the vast majority of its 
150 members Labour MPs, 

; hints at a strong Labour rebel¬ 
lion if Gen Pinochet is sent back. 


Nowhere 
to hide 

Continued from page 1 
over a system that "tortured victims 
on a vast scale" and his extradition 
on the grounds of ordering and 
procuring this did not attract immu¬ 
nity of any kind. 

Here was a singularly unflinching 
statement from the judicial majority. 
It was bold and principled, taking a 
stand on behalf of the globalisation 
of fundamental human rights which 
will be seen an a milestone, 

If and when Pinochet stands be¬ 
fore a Spanish court; he will make 
his own defence on the substance of 
Hie charges, including, no doubt, a 
reiterated claim in this new jurisdic¬ 
tion to sovereign immunity! But the 
law lords place the weight 'of the 
highest domestic court against the 
proposition that Britain is a safe 
haven for old dictators whom their 
own country has found reason "to 
excuse for crimes against hijmamty. 

It is a moment to make one feel 
prouder of the judges who con-, 
eluded it than the politicians whoso 
easy negligence caused lt to'Happen 
in the first place. ’* 


Carried logically down the path, 
the doctrine thus enshrined may 
inconvenient. It has already pn> 
voked charges of inconsistency and 
double standards — if PinocheL 
why not South Africa’s De Klerk 
Nobody is contesting the immunity i 
of serving leaders, which makes 
Fidel Castro and Yasser Arafat ana 
Jiang Zemin safe enough. 

But If old torturers aren't free » 
walk abroad, once their day is done, 
what inducement will they have w 
step down from office, and nl 7 y 
the kind of democratic compromise 
that Pinochet himself was. prevailed 
upon to countenance in 1990? , 

The answer is simple, That km 
of compact is hiade within Ui 
borders of the state.. What < 
British judges have said is ttaUf 
amnesty Chije granted must not 
allowed to poison and overnde 
sanctity of international W' v 
respect of thq highest crimes. ( ■■ ■ : 

They dediire for (Jie suiircg 

of International human rights. 
suggests that 1/ P prima/aae.s^ 
i torturer ventures outside III? 

! jurisdiction, he makes lymsejf awf 
! able for justice. TJiefow lords 
• .It will be a singular day of ML 
■ Mr Straw contrives a yra y of 
that. Pinochet, neveffa e »» "V 
i njains above the lay. .. . , ; 
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Mugabe shops while Zimbabwe burns 


A ndrew Meldrum In Harare 

P RESIDENT Robert Mugabe 
of Zimbabwe, facing mount¬ 
ing political and social unrest 
at home, has spent the past fort¬ 
night on foreign tour, ending this 
week with a shopping expedition to 
London. 

When he left on November 21 
many Zimbabweans were shocked 
tliat he should take such a lengthy 
absence while the country was em¬ 
broiled in several crises, including 
the row about his confiscation of 841 
white-owned farms, the increasingly 
bitter labour unrest, grave economic 
troubles and Zimbabwe's controver¬ 
sial involvement in the Congo war. 

Beijing aims 
to curb army 
entrepreneurs 

J ohn Qlttlnpo In Ho ng Kong 

C HINA lias made a fresh attempt 
to strip Its armed forces of the 
huge range of businesses — from 
coal mines to karaoke bars — they 
have acquired in recent years. 

Tile People’s Liberation Army 
fPLAj has been ordered to turn 
over its multi-billion dollar enter¬ 
prises to civilian authorities. Ex¬ 
perts say U owns more than 15,000 
enterprises, generating an income 
which is at least 10 per cent of the 
official military budget. 

But a speech by the premier, Zhu 
Kongji, urging the government and 
party to lend more visible support to 
the army, suggests there is consid¬ 
erable military resistance to the re¬ 
organisation. 

Mr Zhu was addressing a confer¬ 
ence of top military and party lead¬ 
ers, called last week to discuss 
niaking the armed forces feel more 
wanted. Mr Zhu, who in the past has 
criticised corrupt practices in the 
army, went out of his way to praise 
the strong pillar of our country and 
courageous guard of the people's 
interests". 

The PLA is having to cope with a 
three-year plan announced last year 
rL reduce its total strength by 
500.000, to 2.5 million. 

President Jiang Zemin First urged 
jie army to give up its business 
mpire in July. The subject was 
popped when soldiers up and down 
r L country became heroes for 
ignllng summer floods. 

In October a national office was 
1 up to deal with the business 
nandoyer, under Mr Zhu’s direct 
nlroL But the latest call last 
nth warned PLA units not to 
.j!' 0r conceal ownership. 
.^Problem is not so much the 
...' lnc °me — many businesses 
'2 belt »ing money. But theenter- 
nrnu^j provlde employment for 
., / de Pendants and cheap access 

P r oducls! ater ^ 8 ^ manufactured 

larger companies 
Simo d tran8 f err ed to the central 
S u . 0 n V c Md Trade Commis- 
re . ' . 9 maller enterprises will be 
Drn(, 9l8n if d local1 * Monitoring the 
DflJr r haa been entru3t ed to local 
- although they are 
en d ose i y connected with the 
^ary establishment 

titlJ m m< ? t Ukely reault 18 that legal 

Sst t ™ sf f redbu,ffiiat ^ 

LE? “ npk * ment will be 
■— tamed to the army’s advantage. 


But the 74-year-old president and 
his young wife Grace did not see fit 
to curtail their now customary 
Christmas lour of London shops. He 
broke his holiday last weekend only 
long enough to issue an edict ban¬ 
ning trade union strikes and threat¬ 
ening stern action against union 
leaders. He used his sweeping pres¬ 
idential powers to restrict the Zim¬ 
babwean Congress of Trade Unions 
(ZCTU), which staged two success¬ 
ful strikes against government poli¬ 
cies last month. 

The Increasingly assertive ZCTU 
and its secretary-general. Morgan 
Tsvangirai, nre widely seen as Mr 
Mugabe’s strongest opposition. The 
unions will challenge the strike ban 


in courL Some lawyers sny it is 
unconstitutional and shows how 
desperate the government really is. 
“President Mugabe has now admit¬ 
ted that his government is no longer 
a popular one," the director of the 
Catholic Commission for Justice 
and Peace, Mike Auret, said. 

Mr Mugabe’s overseas trip began 
with a flight to Libya, breaching the 
United Nations ban on direct air 
connections with that country. It is 
understood that he asked the 
Libyan leader. Colonel Muammar 
Gadafy, for financial support. 

hi Cairo he visited arms 
manufacturers to inspect weapons 
for possible use in the Congo war 
and to quell domestic riots. He also 


visited arms manufacturers in Italy. 

He then attended the Franco- 
African summit in Paris. But the 
vaunted "breakthrough'’ In negotia¬ 
tions to end the Congo war has 
been greeted with much scepticism 
in Zimbabwe: Zimbabwe, Angola, 
Namibia nnd Chad are not expected 
to slop fighting the Congolese 
rebels and their backers, Uganda 
and Rwanda. 

Mugabe's acquisition orders on 
841 white-owned farms go against 
the policy agreed with Zimbabwe's 
main aid donors: Britain, the Euro¬ 
pean Union, the United Stales, the 
World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund. 

His government assured them at 


a conference in Harare last Septem¬ 
ber that its action on land would not 
disrupt food production or increase 
Zimbabwe’s crushing budget deficit, 
would be done only in consultation 
with ull stakeholders, and would be 
in accordance with the constitution, 
which protects private properly. 

The government is trying to find 
an explanation for its land grab that 
will satisfy the IMF. which is with¬ 
holding $53 million the government 
badly needs to prop up the sinking 
Zimbabwe dollar, now worth almost 
100 to the dollar nnd expected to 
drop further if the IMF funds are 
not released soon. 

• Botswana police said last week 
that they were launching a mnnhunt 
for Canaan Banana, Zimbabwe's 
former president, who (led tu Bots¬ 
wana after a court in Harare found 
him guilty of sudomy. 
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Capital gang pursues its own agenda 


WASHINGTON DIARY 

Martin Kettle _ 

T HESE are serious times, 
even if an amusement-besot¬ 
ted era reflexively pretends 
otherwise. Here's why. Some time 
this month — and perhaps as soon 
as next week — the Republican 
majority on the House of Represen¬ 
tatives judiciary committee will 
adopt one or more articles of im¬ 
peachment against President Bill 
Clinton, thus beginning only the 
third attempt to reverse a presiden¬ 
tial election result in United Stales 
history. 

Although an unmistakable ele¬ 
ment of political flippancy has partly 
characterised this entire saga, it 
must be clearly asserted that, by 
any objective lest, this is now a mo¬ 
ment of the highest constitutional 
Importance. Most people in Amer¬ 
ica look on with amazement and im¬ 
patience. Outside die US It is 
viewed with something much closer 
to disgust, or even alarm. 

In his opinionated buL generally 

- .... I_I. f- .1 W 

Carthyism, the Harvard law profes¬ 
sor Alan Der9howitz gets it spot on. 
Impeachment ami removal of the 
president, lie writes, Is the most 
extraordinary remedy known to the 
American system of government. 
"Improperly employed," Dershowitz 
writes, “it is a legislative (oup 
d’ftat" 

Dershowitz pulls no punches. He 
Is far from uncritical of Clinton, and 
he is downright scathing about the 
president's lawyers, but he leaves 
little doubt that he believes that the 
attempted impeachment of the pres¬ 
ident Is deeply improper employ¬ 
ment — and no less improper for its 
probable eventual failure. He calls 
the judici ary committee's efforts 
tawdry work, and he concludes: 

“It would not be in the long-term , 
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interests of our nation's stability for 
President Clinton to be forced out of 
office by the Starr report. A resigna¬ 
tion by Clinton would legitimate [in¬ 
dependent counsel Kenneth] Starr's 
sexual McCarthyism nnd encourage 
future efforts to overthrow presi¬ 
dencies by investigating into the 
lives of our presidents." 

As the opinion polls show, most 
Americans agree. But here's a 
strange and, to iny mind, disquiet¬ 
ing tiling: the one place that the im¬ 
peachment move will not be viewed 
with either horror or amazement is 
the city of Washington DC. 

Correction. It will not be viewed 
with horror or amazement within 
die largely white part of the city 
which regards itself as the repub¬ 
lic's political establishment — the 


I part which sees itself, to borrow the 
title from one of the innumerable 

Washington television pundit shows, 

as the Capital Gang. For this capital 
gang wants to get Clinton out 

The phrase "Clin ton-haters" con¬ 
jures up different images for differ¬ 
ent people. Reclusive righlwing 
millionaires, perhaps. Bible-thump¬ 
ing fundamentalists. Gun-fixated 
anti-government obsessives. Web- 
surfing conspiracy theorists. Or 
maybe just plain old Republican 
politicians who cannot abide that 
Ronald Reagan is no longer in the 
White House and that Bill — and 
Hillary— Clinton are. 

The image that the words “Clin- 
ton-hater" may not so readily con¬ 
jure up Is that of the Washington 
establishment. For surely these 


Strains start to show in Germany’s coalition 




Europe this week 

Martin Walker 

T HE honeymoon of the new Ger¬ 
man government did not last 
long in the German press. That was 
to be expected. But it did not last 
long among the joyous new part¬ 
ners of the Social Democrats and 
the Greens, which is more trou¬ 
bling. Nor, worst of all, did il last 
long among the various Social De¬ 
mocrat factions and personalities. 

Chancellor Gerhard Schrtider 
called his first cabinet meeting in 
Berlin last week, and his govern¬ 
ment promptly fell Into public disar¬ 
ray. This has left Britain and its 
; European and Natd partners baffled 
/over the renl policies of lire biggest 
country and dominant economy of 
Europe.’ ... 


Il began with Josclika Fischer, 
supposedly file leader of the sensi¬ 
ble wing of the Green parly, who is 
the new foreign minister. It was 
Lime for Nato, he began, to re 
nounee any first use of nuclear 
weapons. 

Tills was In his election mani¬ 
festo, and Social Democrats have 
long supported the idea. Although 
the cold war is over, the Americans 
were predictably upset, and Ger¬ 
many's new. — defence - minister, 
^KudolFScharping, who was paying 
his first visit to the Pentagon at the 
time, had to denounce the views of 
his colleague, the foreign minister. 

Then Fischer gave an interview 
to the left-leaning newspaper. 
Frankfurter Rundschau, In which 
he called for Europe to follow the 
grand transfer of sovereignty that 
would attend Lhe launch of the sin¬ 
gle currency with a genuine Euro¬ 
pean Union — a single state with a 
single constitution, a single foreign 
policy and a single army. 

Chancellor Schrflderwasin Brus¬ 
sels the day the interview was pub¬ 
lished, and pointedly dismissed the 
Utopian Euro-federalist rhetoric of 
his foreign minister by saying that 
“things are more difficult now — it 
is harder to approach fids vision of 
Europe's integration ... I have to 
think about the German interest"; 

Europe’s central bankers and ita 
finance ministers were also at a loss 
to determine what Germany’s policy 


would be for co-ordinating eco¬ 
nomic and taxation policies after the 
launch of the euro in January. Oskar 
Lafontaine, the powerful leftwing 
finance minister, said last month 
that he was determined to establish 
a harmonised system of corporate 
taxes by June next year, when Ger¬ 
many completes its turn at the EU 
presidency. 

Lafontaine, who sometimes acts 
a9 if he were really running the Ger¬ 
man-government,- has been the 
mo9t vocal, the most leftwing and 
the most Keynesian figure among 
Europe’s new centre-left leaders. He. 
has challenged the Independence of 
the central banks, called for lower 
interest rates and deficit spending 
to reduce unemployment, and has 
also suggested a return to semi¬ 
fixed exchange ratea He sounds 
like a refreshing return to the 
rhetoric of the 1970s, before the era 
of Reagan-Thatcher monetarism. 
But banks and markets fret about 
tliis sort of talk, and so does 
Britain's New Labour government 

Britain's European strategy of 
forging a special relationship with 
the new Social Democratic govern¬ 
ment of Germany is foundering 
after a series of rows between the 
UK chancellor of the exchequer, 
Gordon Brown, and the powerful 
Lafontaine. Britain blames it all on 
the split between the "Old Labour" 
Lafontaine and the "New Labour" 
Chancellor Schrfider, who fought 
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learned, cosmopolitan, policy-ori¬ 
ented folk are the epitome of consti¬ 
tutional balance, as well as 
instinctive admirers of the flawed 
but charming and brainy president 
who combines a mastery of detail 
with a sense of history? 

Not so, according to a truly extra¬ 
ordinary article entitled "Not In 
Their Back Yard", which appeared 
in the Washington Post's Style sec¬ 
tion on November 2. The article by 
Sally Quinn, who is married to the 
Po9fs celebrated former editor Ben 
Bradlee, is a cry of pain on behalf of 
a spurned culture. 

It begins with a depiction of an 
(apparently) typical “le tout Wash¬ 
ington" occasion attended by Demo¬ 
cratic politicians sucli as Madeleine 
Albright and Donna Shelala, Sona- 


his successful election as “Herr 
Blair". German sources, by con¬ 
trast, blnme divisions between 
Downing Street and the lYensury, 
with file Foreign Office squeezed 
out of the game. 

The row has angered No 10, 
which winces every time Brown 
threatens a British veto — as he did 
repeatedly last week — on EU plans 
for co-ordinating taxes across 
Europe. 

“Every time Britain uses that 
word ‘veto', we are reminded of 
Madame Thatcher or Monsieur 
Major, and we had hoped that 
Britain under New Labour was be¬ 
yond that", one well-placed French 
official commented privately. 'This 
puts at risk all the credibility Blair 
has established in Europe." 

The trouble began on November 
19, when Lafontaine met Brown in 
London to discuss a series of tripar¬ 
tite committees of senior German. 
British and French officials, to 
agree the next phase of European 
policies on budgets, taxes and jobs. 
This was to be file fulfilment of Ger¬ 
man proposals to transform tbe 
traditional France-Germany axis in 
Europe into a triangle that would in¬ 
clude Britain. 1 

Instead, Lafontaine found himself 
pre-empted by a Brown proposal for 
purely Anglo-German consultations, 
combined with what German 
officials call “a petulant British 
complaint about Lafohtaine’s en¬ 
thusiasm' for harmonising taxes 
across Europe. Lafontaine was so 
non-plussed that he telephoned 
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tor John McCain of Arizona and the 
new House Speaker Bob Livingston 
from the Republican side, the 
Federal Reserve chairman Alan 
Greenspan, and journalistic lurai- 
nnries such ns Maureen Dowd, Jim 
Lehrer, William Safire and Judy 
Woodruff — “all behaving like the 
pals that they are". 

These people, Quinn wrote, are 
an American community, “not un- 1 
like any other small community in f 
file country”. Where other commit 
uities grow corn or make cars, this 
one does power and influence. 
'They call the capital city their 
'town'," Quinn rhapsodised. “And 
their town has been turned upside 
down." By Bill Clinton. 

That the Post considered Quinn’s 
article important is attested by the 
fact that it was personally subedited 
for publication by the paper's editor, 
Leonard Downie. It was very obvi¬ 
ously Intended as A Major State¬ 
ment. Unfortunately for Quinn, 
however, it was the wrong state¬ 
ment at the wrong time. With ex¬ 
quisitely ill-judged timing, the 
article appeared on November 2. 
The following day, the American 

—j-ju.v .vasnrng- 

ton inaUl«rfi_yet.again by rallying 
against the impeachers in the mid¬ 
term elections. 

The night before Quinn’s article 
appeared, the experts on the Capital 
Gang had been at it again A five- 
seal gain for the Republicans in the 
Senate, predicted one columnist, 
Republicans to oust Barbara Boxer j 
in California, said another. And to ’ 
defeat Russ Felngold in Wisconsin, i 
added a third. Republicans to win 
the Maryland governorship, pontifi¬ 
cated a fourth. 

Every prediction was wrong. 
Every judgment was mistaken The 
following week, of course, there was 
not a word of apology, nor a hint of 
resignation. Needless to say. no one 
suggested impeachment, not for 
one of their own. But then that s the 
way it is with Washington’s discred¬ 
ited capital gang of Clinton haters. 
Improperly employed, indeed. 

Bonn to find out what was going on. 

'Hie row resumed three days 
later in Brussels, at h dinner of bu- 
rope’s socialist and social democra 
finance ministers, when Brown in¬ 
stated on blocking the report oi 
their economic policy working 
group, which included proposals £ 
harmonising the tax 
cause It was “unacceptable. m 
B alls. Brown's chief policy aide, re¬ 
manded that It be neither foWer 
nor published". Browathen starts 
threatening to use the British veto- 

The French, understandably. 

all this jolly amusing; the British are 
bumbling their way about Europe 
again. But the stage is now setfoa 
stormy changing of the gu 
January 1, when the e 
launched and Getiwmy . 
helm of the EU Council. Sch^r‘ r 
determined, like Mrs . g 

20 years ago. to get- hfc cwnW 
money back from Europe. __ 

• fairness of the position of ^ ^ 
as the big net payer of the EU ° d 
get will have to be changed, w 

in Brussels. years 

Germany has acted tor30 
as Europe’s bankroUer 
solving every EU row if*** 
to the point where it oow . • 
30 per cent of Europe jk gp 

.gets back onlyT5 percent 

spending. The issue can usC , 

: be put off. Schrflder added, ^ 

: the accession • negotiatin g, 
begun with the eastern EuWJJp. 

: and until the budget is 
: process of EU enlargement can 

be advanced"._J —— 
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France feels pangs of guilt 
over deaths of homeless 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 7 

Milosevic wields knife after 
wife orders political purge 


J on Henley In Paris _ 

F RANCE was forced to delve 
deep into Its social conscience 
last week after 10 homeless 
people died of hypothermia, one of 
them outside the doore of a hospital, 
in a cold snap in which tempera¬ 
tures in central Paris plummeted to 
minus GC. 

As the death toll rose, the French 
president Jacques Chirac demanded 
that "in this crucial period, every¬ 
one should feel personally con¬ 
cerned. The simple gesture of 
]»inting out a person in danger 
could save a life." 

His employment and solidarity 
minister, Martine Aubry, exhorted 
every French man and woman to 
open their eyes to the suffering of 
the homeless. 

According to official estimates. 
France has some 500,000 people 
who are either homeless or without 
a fixed address, even though it has 
one nf the best-funded welfare 
systems in western Europe. 

Tlie number of emergency hostel 
beds totals 15,000 — more than 
double the figure of HI years ago, 
ami almost enough, say social work¬ 
ers. lo deal with demand. But iml 
quite. 

"It is a scandal that in HMH, mm 
and women arc still living and dying 
in the street," said one charily 
worker. “It Is not because the 
weather is freezing now that we de¬ 
nounce iL It is neither a new scandal 
nor even an intermittent one. it is, 
dramatically and unacceptably, a 
daily scandal." 

Earlier this year, the national as¬ 
sembly passed an anti-poverty bill 
mmed at delivering on President 
Chirac’s 1995 campaign promise to 
heal what he called then the "im¬ 
mense social fracture" between rich 
and poor in France. 

TVe want to give those who are 
being left on the roadside the means 
? takmg their fate into their own 
'‘anas.. . rather than to hand out 
cheques that merely allow them to 
survive," Ms Aubry said of the bill. 
An estimated 10 per cent of 



France's welfare state has not saved the homeless -m .nr,. v.i 


France’s 60 million people currently 
live below the poverty line. Mure 
than 3 million are iniemployed, 
some 6 million receive welfare 
handouts and 2 million are poorly 
housed. Fully one quarter uf French 
people say they have renounced 
some kind of medical care because 
of the expense. 

At an estimated cost of $800 mil¬ 
lion, the legislation calk for the cre¬ 
ation of 300,000 iniiiimum-wnge jobs 
over five yeare, the construction of 
100,000 subsidised housing units, 
the requisitioning of empty apart¬ 
ments to house the homeless, and 
better access to health care for the 
needy. But even the law’s most fer¬ 
vent supporters admit it will take 
years before its effects are felt. 

For the volunteers manning the 
emergency hostels in Paris, the 
main problem appeared to be that 
those most in need did not know 
what they were entitled to. “There 
are enough beds now," 9aid Patrick 
Herv6, manager of a 380-bed hostel. 
"No one should be freezing to death 


mi tin- sirit-i. But so many don'i 
know \vli«-iv lo go." 

Willi tin? I'-mpcrnlmv hack :iImhv 
zero lau-r in tin- week, Stcplxiiii*. a 
37-ycar nld vagrant togging outside 
Concorde mclm station, ngn-i-d that 
beds were not the Issue. "Sure-, jruu 
can find one," lie said. "But the- de¬ 
cent hostels are full by three or four 
in the aitemuiHi. and you have to 
trail all round the city looking for a 
mattress. That's our life — we trail 
around for food, for a bed. for our 
laundry. It’s not surprising, when il 
gets to midnight and it's minus 6. 
that some people just give up.” 

• The Washington Post reporte d last 
week that the average French citizen 
gives just 0.15 percent of his gross in¬ 
come to charity, compared with twice 
that amount in Germany, and eight 
times that in the United States, 
where the average donation is a 
heart-warming 1.2 percent of gross 
income. Part of the problem is the 
French tax system, which limits de¬ 
ductions to just 6 per cent of income 
(the figure is 50 per cent in the US). 


Chris Bird In Belgrade _ 

S HE looks like a pleasant, 
slightly chubby housewife. But 
Mirjann Markovic, wife of 
Yugoslavia's president, Slobodan 
Milosevic, Is the driving force 
behind a political crackdown in 
Serbia on the press, Belgrade uni¬ 
versity and Mr Milosevic's most 
powerful lieutenants. 

The latest scalp Is that of Momcilo 
Perisie, until last week head of the 
armed forces. He has been demoted 
to adviser to the federal prime minis¬ 
ter — a post lie has refused, accord¬ 
ing to the Belgrade media. 

The fortunes of General Perisie. 
regarded as a moderate force in 
Serbian politics, follow those of Mr 
Milosevic’s spy chief Jovica Stanisic. 
who was sacked in October. Until 
then lie had been seen as Die most 
powerful man in Serbia after Mr 
Milosevic. 

Tile respecte»l VII* mwslellor in 
Belgrade poinlnl the finger at Mis 
Markovic, or “Mira" as sin- is 
known to Serbs, tor Gemini 
iVrjsir's removal. 

Mrs Markovic. a Marxist neurit- 
ink*, is tin - Niriernfihojl M.party, it 
enjoys influence fm «nit of |»r«»|w»r- 
lion to the >ents it commands in the 
Serbian parliament. 

"Mini is being allowed to wreak 
vengeance." said a Western diplo¬ 
mat familiar with I lie Yugoslav first 
lady’s growing influence. 

An independent Serb editor in 
Belgrade commented: "The situa¬ 
tion is like a court: you have a king 
aiul queen, anti if you are close lo 
the family you have influence. But 
Milosevic is tired of nil this — lie 
likes lo meet the few foreign digit u- 
lories who will see him. but he is 
now a misanthrope. It is s he 
IMarkovicI who is now very impor- - 
tant in who is appointed." 

Mrs Markovic crossed swords 
with Mr Stanisic and General 
Perisie during the huge student 
protests in 1996. Both publicly ruled 
out using force to clear the streets, a 
policy advocated by Mrs Markovic. 

More recently, Mr Stanisic and 
General Perisie reportedly cautioned 
against the crackdown in Kosovo 


which forced nearly 300,000 ethnic 
Albanians to flee their homes. 

Mrs Markovic’s vengeance, how¬ 
ever, Is directed most strongly at 
Belgrade’s dwindling number of in¬ 
dependent newspapers and radio 
stations, and a small group of univer¬ 
sity professors In the city who have 
refused to sign contracts that 
amount to a declaration of loyalty. 

With Mr Milosevic looking more 
like n Cheshire Car by the day — 
smiling but never giving any hint of 
what he thinks — Ms Markovic's 
pronouncements, mostly in a tri¬ 
weekly column in the women's mag¬ 
azine Bazin*. fnv seized on by 
analysts desperate In know what Mr 
Milosevic will do next, (u u Join- 
Issue sin* six-lied run the imminent 
crackdown, accusing tin- indepen¬ 
dent im-riin of treason in criticising 
thi-government's policy in Kosovo. 

The 1 Innas and Duevni Telegraf 
newspapers and Radio Index station 
were closed down in October under 
ii n»-w media law that restricts 
reporting that threatens Yugoslavia's 
territorial integrity •— in effect, any 
embarrassing news «i ii-versi-s in 
Knsi >vo. 

Slobodan S.iin,ird/ic, a political 
analyst in Belgrade, bn* compared 
Mvyeiii-ukl Mrs Markovic in Elena 
Ceriusescu. wife of the late Roman¬ 
ian dictator. Sin- tin. lias ucariemii 
pretensions, a playboy >on and a 
ruthless determination to keep In r 
husband in power. 

But for many vents the Relgiad.- 
intelligentsia have quietly laughed 
at Mrs Markovic's columns mid 
growing number of book titles. 

Vladeta Jankovic, n professor «•( 
comparative linguistics at Belgrade 
university, who was sacked last week 
for refusing to sign a government 
contract, describes Mrs Markovic as 
~" ai) umvco&nis c ri nenri eww-who is 
frustrated and has never been taken 
seriously, and who bears a grudge, 
personally and politically". 

Despite a new law aimed at keep¬ 
ing politics out of the classroom, 
she recently established student 
branches of JUL In universities 
across the country. 
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Superstores cornering 
market for foodstuffs 


David Brin die _ 

S upermarkets have cornered 
the market for almost all food¬ 
stuffs. and are grabbing a growing 
share of sales of household goods 
and petrol, according to the annual 
survey, Family Spending. 

But tiie corner shop is holding Its 
own in respect of tobacco and news¬ 
papers, and people still rely on the 
high street for electrical goods and 
cosmetics, the survey shows. 

The figures, in the annual gov¬ 
ernment Family Expenditure Sur¬ 
vey, are based on 6,400 households. 
Each kept a diary of spending for 
two weeks. 

The report 9ays household ex¬ 
penditure varies, from £96 a week 
for the poorest tenth of households 
to £720 for the richest tenth. 

Households in the survey were 
asked to record where they did 
their shopping. Overall, people 
spent 3.5 times as much on food and 
non-alcoholic drinks at supermar¬ 
kets as elsewhere. Of all food items 
recorded, only fresh milk was 
bought in more quantity from other 
outlets — including doorstep deliv¬ 
ery —than from supermarkets. 

Hie survey found that spending 
on leisure goods and services will 
soon outstrip spending on food In 
people's household budgets, sig¬ 
nalling a historic shift in domestic 
priorities. 

Of average household expendi¬ 
ture of £328.80 a week, £55.90 now 
goes on food and non-alcoholic 
drink, but £55.10 goes on leisure 
goods and services. Housing costs 
£51.50 and motoring £46.60. 

Leisure spending includes sucli 
items as foreign holidays (£9.10 a 
week), television, videos, computers 
and C P players (£6.50), and gam- 
~i3IIhg~ (£4.20), including National 
Lottery tickets. 


The report carries an analysis of 
changes in household expenditure 
since I960, showing that the share 
devoted to food has fallen, from 31 
per cent liien to 17 per cent today. 

The analysis shows that spending 
on tobacco has plunged, from 6 per 
cent of average household budgets 
to just 2 percent. However, a break¬ 
down of the trend by income group 
shows that the fall has been almost 
exclusively among the better-off. 

In what Denis Down, the report's 
editor, called the "most remarkable" 
finding of the study, spending on 
cigarettes by the poorest fifth of 
households is shown to have stayed 
constant in real terms since 1968 — 
suggesting that health campaigns 
have yet to penetrate all tiers of 
society. 

The analysis also demonstrates 
how the National Lottery has 
increased gambling. In 1994/95, 
average lottery spending was 90p a 
household; now it is £2.80. The 
proportion of households playing 
lotteries has risen to more than 
70 per cent, compared with 55 per 
cent in 1994/95. 

• Supermarkets were put under 
pressure to explain their meat 
pricing as new evidence suggested 
they were not bearing their share of 
the farming crisis. 

Tiie Meat and Livestock Commis¬ 
sion drew attention to the difference 
between the price that stores paid to 
abattoirs and the price they charged 
the public, which has risen sharply 
over the past three years. 

Checks by the MLC, the indus¬ 
try's promotional and marketing 
body, provided ammunition for 
fanners' claims that falling prices 
for animals had not been passed on 
to consumers. The information will 
be passed on to the Office of Fair 
Trading, which is investigating the 
claims. 


Heroin addict gets life for 
killing of Irish crime reporter 


John Mullln 

P OLICE in Ireland were cele¬ 
brating last week after a 
Dublin drugs dealer was found 
guilty of the murder two years 
ago of the investigative journalist, 
Veronica Guerin. They had 
mounted the biggest criminal 
inquiry In Irish hlBtory. 

The Special Criminal Court in 
Dublin ruled niter on eight-week 
trial that Paul Ward, aged 34, 
disposed of the gun and motor¬ 
cycle used in the shooting. 
Because Ward was involved in 
ti»e plan to shoot Ms Guerin, he 
was an accessory before the fact 
That meant he was guilty of 
murder. His lawyers indicated 
lie would appeal. 

Another alleged gang member 
is facing trial next year for Ms 
Guerin's murder. A second Is 
I fighting extradition from 
I England, while a third was jailed 
f last year for 12 years on drugs 
charges. Because of a court 
' order, none can be named. 

Three judges, sitting without a 
Jury, said the gang leader 
ordered the murder of Ms 
Guerin, aged 36, In June 1996 
because her work threatened his 
multi-million pound empire, ft 
was Ireland's biggest drug smug¬ 


gling operation, importing 
100 tonnes of cannabis a year. 

Ms Guerin, whose son, 

Cathal, was then aged six, was 
shot as she sat in her car at traf¬ 
fic lights at Clondatitin, on the 
outskirts of Dublin. Two men 
wearing helmets pulled up 
alongside her car on a motor¬ 
cycle. The pillion passenger 
pumped six shots into her. She 
was dead within seconds. 

The assassination of Ms 
Guerin, who worked for the 
Sunday Independent, outraged 
the Irish Republic. The govern¬ 
ment quickly brought in legisla¬ 
tion allowing criminals’ assets to 
be seized and signalled restric¬ 
tions in bail provisions. 

Ward was convicted solely on 
the testimony of Charles 
Bowden, aged 34, another gong 
member who turned state’s evi¬ 
dence. Bowden, whom the 
judges called a “self-serving, 
deeply avaricious and potentially 
vicious criminal”, is serving a 
six-year sentence imposed last 
year for drugs and firearms of¬ 
fences. 

He is to be given a new iden¬ 
tity on his release from Arbour 
Hill prison in Dublin, where he 
is In solitary confinement for bis 
own safety. 
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The Week In Britain James Lewis 


Lords face busy Christmas 


T HE Government is planning 
to force the rebellious House 
of Lords to sit from Boxing 
Day onwards unless the peers fall 
into line and abandon their opposi¬ 
tion to the European Parliament 
Elections Bill and to measures to 
reform the Upper House itself. 

Ending the anachronism that 
gives voting rights to hereditary 
aristocrats is a measure that com¬ 
mands widespread support, but the 
Prime Minister courted controversy 
by planning to get rid of die heredi- 
tarlca before saying what he wants 
to put in their place. That will be 
decided by a royal commission —- a 
long drawn-out process that lays Mr 
Blair open to charges that his real 
aim is to create a House of Cronies. 

The Tory majority in the Upper 
House refuses to co-operate with 
this plan, or with the European Elec¬ 
tions Bill, which will allow the Euro¬ 
pean poll in May to be held on a 
proportional representation basis. 
Their lordships object to this “con¬ 
stitutional vandalism" because the 
electorate would vote for a party 
only, leaving the MEPs to be drawn 
from a “closed list" afterwards. 

Because the Lords have rejected 
the legislation five times, the Gov¬ 
ernment Is planning to push toe 
measure through again as soon as 
possible and order the Lords to 
abandon its three-week Christmas 
break to give Its stamp of approval. 
Most hereditary Tories, it was cal¬ 
culated, would be reluctant to leave 
their country houses, leaving 
Labour and Liberal Democrat peers 
with a majority in the chamber. 

If this fails, there Is an emergency i 
plan to create 50 Labour and Liberal 
Democrat life peers in one day next 
month, to make absolutely certain 
that the Government gets its way. 


A NOTHER attempt is being 
made to root out corruption 
and racism in the Metropolitan 
Police, where 20 officers or former 


officers have already been charged 
and about 50 suspended as part of 
the investigation. 

The strategy will entail “integrity 
tests" on officers, which involve 
leaving marked banknotes in police 
stations. This is in response to alle¬ 
gations by a number of criminals 
that they have been charged with 
stealing less than they were in pos¬ 
session of when arrested. 

Undercover black officers may 
also be used to lest whether suspect 
colleagues are racist. Racism ami 
corruption have been identified by 
the Metropolitan Police Commis¬ 
sioner, Sir Paul Condun, as the (wo 
key issues facing the force. 

Fred Broughton, chain nail of the 
Police Federation, said: “Pulice 
morale is at its lowest ebb. The 
setting of traps places every officer 
under suspicion and exposes them 
to temptation." 


F ORMER Allied prisoners of war 
held in Japan were devastated 
when, In less than 30 seconds, three 
judges in Tokyo rejected their 
claims for compensation. A renewed 
legal challenge to the Japanese gov¬ 
ernment was immediately lodged, 
but was thought unlikely to succeed 
after the court refused to accept that 
maltreatment had occurred. 

The suit for £290 million was filed 
four years ago by seven plaintiffs on 
behalf of 20,000 former PoWs and 
civilian detainees or their widows 
from Britain, the United States, 
Australia and New Zealand. Under 
the San Francisco treaty of 1951, sur¬ 
vivors receive a settlement of £76. 

The judges were not prepared to 
make a ruling on the harrowing 
personal testimonies laid before 
them, saying simply that the plain¬ 
tiffs as individuals were not entitled 
to sue the government either under 
the Hague Convention or under 
customary international law. 

The plaintiffs' leader, Arthur 
Titherington, aged 76, who survived 


slave labour in a Taiwan mine, left 
the court in silence and walked lo 
the Japanese parliament buildinj, i 
where he si>al on the floor. 


SCOTTISH Nationalists, who 
# add much to the gaiety of pol- 
:s by producing unpredictable 
rnrlion results, delivered an onu- 
ius warning for next years bcoi -1 
til I’ni'liament election when the) 
reed Labour into third P' ace in 
rejection for a seat in the fcu 
•nn Parliament. 

The constituency includes two 
ibmir strongholds, Dundee ■ 
jcrdcen, and chose Labour to rep 
sent it until 1994. when it wa, 

‘izetl by the Scottish Nationalists 
?puty leader, Allan McTartn^r- 
Although the SNP waspredic^ 
retain the seat, 
tpected to be forced into thW 
ace by the Tories and sought to 
tribute the rout to the low turno 
2U percent. 
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In Brief 


E VIDENCE that enriched 
feeds given to premature 
bnbies significantly Improve 
their IQ at the age of eight may 
prove that the brain's capacity, 
particularly in terms of verbal 
skills, could be influenced by 
nutrition, according to a report 
in the British Medical Journal. 


A DNA test, revealing every 
genetic disorder, lias been 
developed to prevent chromoso¬ 
mal ly abnormal embryos from 
being used during infertility 
treatment 


M alcolm glover, the 

leader of Doncaster’s 
Labour council, has been ar¬ 
rested on allegations of corrup¬ 
tion a year after the entire 
district party was suspended 
amid similar allegations. 


1 


T HE Museum of Scotland, 
which presents for the first 
time the story of the country and 
its people, wb 9 opened by the 
Queen in Edinburgh. 


T HREE British children were 
left In a taxi outside the 
British Consulate in Istanbul 
after their mother abandoned 
them following a holiday romance. 


M OHAMED Al Fayed, the 
businessman who owns 
Harrods, won leave to appeal 
against a court decision which 
allowed the former Tory MP Neil 
Hamilton to sue him over charges 
that Mr Hamilton accepted gifts 
while he was a minister. 


T HE common drug Pentosan, 
made from beechwood shav¬ 
ings. is being considered by the 
Government to protect those 
.to be at risk of develop¬ 
ing CJD, the human form of mad 
cow disease. 


F 1GHTITV companies were 
mi told they can reduce their 
annual payments to the Treasury 
^ a total of £90 million if they 
noose to renew their broadcast 
licences. 
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Tatchell calls 
on Gandhi in 
court case 



Role model.. .The actor Stephen Fry at the unveiling of Maggi Hambling's bronze and granite memorial to 
Oscar Wilde in London. It shows the writer and wit popping up out of his coffin, cigarette in hand. Silver 
letters at his toes read: We are all in the gutter, but some of us are looking at the stars’ photo hamza mould 


Teachers move up a class 


David Brindle 


T EACHERS, librarians and 
bank managers are up. but 
cooks, shop assistants and 
bricklayers - are down in the most 
fundamental reclassification of 
British society for almost 90 years. 

About a fifth of the working popu¬ 
lation will be shunted into a differ¬ 
ent slot on the social spectrum as a 
result of the official changes, an¬ 
nounced this week by the Office for 
National Statistics. Many of those 
moving up the Beale are public- 
sector workers, and women. 

Social workers, archivists and 
environmental health officers are 
among those who may be surprised 
to find themselves ranked alongside 
judges, architects and dentists as 
"higher professionals” 

Plasterers, welders and hair¬ 
dressers are among qualified 
tradespeople who may be equally 
surprised to find themselves 
grouped in “semi-routine occupa¬ 
tions" along with care assistants, 
security guards and bus conductors. 

One key factor in the changes is 
that no account has been taken of 
relative earnings. Instead, occupa¬ 


tions have been sorted on the basis 
of form of remuneration — ranging 
from secure, salaried employment 
to short-term piecework — and pro¬ 
motion opportunities and autonomy. 
Classification has also been ex¬ 
panded to create a distinct grouping 
for the bulk of self-employed people 
and small employers, as well as an 
optional category for those who 
have never had paid employment 
and the long-term unemployed. 

The overhaul of the official social 
ratings has come about as a conse¬ 
quence of the decline of manufac¬ 
turing. the growth in employment of 
women, and the emergence of ser¬ 
vice industries such as call centres 
— a sector that now employs 1 per 
cent of the working population. 

The new system, which will come 
into use in 2001 and will be applied 
to that year’s census, retains the 
occupational basis adopted in 1911. 
This is tiie foundation of the current 
six classifications of professional, 
managerial and technical, skilled 
(manual and non-manual), partly 
skilled, and unskilled. 

Changes accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment are based on proposals by the 
Economic and Social Research 


Council, creating seven social 
groups arranged by present or 
former occupation, plus the optional 
eighth for non-workers. 

Applying the new system retro¬ 
spectively, the proportion of the 
workforce in the “higher manager¬ 
ial and professional" group is shown 
to have risen from 9 per cent in 1984 
to 22 per cent last year. Among 
women workers, the equivalent rise 
was from 4 percent to 18 per cent. 

At the other end of the range, 
more than twice as many women 
111 per cent of toe female workforce) 
now fall into the “routine occupa¬ 
tions" class as do men (5 per cent). 

David Rose, professor of socio¬ 
logy at Essex university^and" leader- 
of the review, said: “When people 
think of the working class, the tradi¬ 
tional worker Is the coal miner. 

I But] there are hardly any of those 
left. What they should be thinking 
about is the cleaner." 

Asked what he considered to be 
the current balance of society, he 
said: "If you want to use these 
terms, which I think are terribly, 
terribly crude. You could say that 
roughly half Is middle class and 
roughly half working class." 


P ETER TATC-HELL, the gay 
rights campaigner, on Monday 
summoned up the spirit of Mali al¬ 
ma Gandhi, the suffragettes ami 
.mti-aparlheld activists to fight a 
prosecution which could lead to hint 
serving a Lwo-mouth prison sen¬ 
tence for interrupting the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury's Easter 
sermon, writes Wilt Wood ward. 

Mr Tnlchcll is being prosecuted 
under the rarely used Ecclesiastical 
Courts Jurisdiction Act nf IRiJo. 
Section II of the ad stales “any 
person who shall be guilty of 
riotous, violent «r indecent behav¬ 
iour in any cal I led nil church . . . 
shall be liable lo ix'imlty". Mr 
Tatcholl could also be fined £20U. 

Canterbury magistrates court 
was told that on April 12 Mr 
Tatchell climbed into Dr George 
Carey’s pulpit as the archbishop 
delivered his Easter Sunday sermon 
in Canterbury Cathedral. Mr 
Tatchell, joined by six other mem¬ 
bers of the lesbian and gay protest 
group Out Rage! condemned the 
archbishop's opposition to an equal 
age of consent and his refusal to 
support gay fostering. 

In his defence, the gay rights 
campaigner insisted he had not 
into tided lo offend people with his 
"very fair and reasoned" protest. 

“I think a lot of people would hnve 
been •very-offended by realising that 
Dr Carey supporlcdTttscrmiination 
against gay people ... I think 
people's human rights are more 
important than the maintenance of 
church service and ritual." he said. 

During his pulpit protest he had 
not abused Dr Carey or insulted the 
Church, and had not touched the 

-archbishop,- 

The constitution of OulRagel. Mr 
Tatchell said, committed members 
to non-violent direct action. The 
movement modelled its methods on 
"Mahatma Gandhi in the struggle 
for Indian independence, the 
methods used by toe suffragettes, 
[and] the black civil rights move¬ 
ment in America. Those methods 
are our inspiration and model." 

The trial continues. 
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Diplomats take new posts 


Preachers’ winning talk 


pAMlLY doctors who refuse to 
wo^se to patients follow- 
j!*® by the health service 
ombudsman could be named in 
a change of policy. 

Sgy^ELL has been named 
fT.k £, Cartooniat of to Year 
Cnri *£* yenr ™nnlng in die 
Urtoon Trust awards for his 

• • • strip in the Guardian. 
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Ian Black 


I N THE biggest expansion of 
British overseas representation in 
years, the Foreign Office is to recruit 
200 more diplomats to fly the flag on 
palm-fringed islands and fight cut¬ 
throat competition in expanding 
Asl&ri markets. 

New mini-embassies are to open 
in St Kitts In the Caribbean and Kiri¬ 
bati In the Pacific, while tiny posts in 
the oil-rich Caspian basin are to be 
beefed up, the Foreign Secretary, 
Robin Cook, announced last \V6efc. 

Our chaps will also be setting up 
shop in Francophone Guinea, Mall 
and Gabon'in West Africa — after 
the Sierra Leone arms scandal 
underlined the need for a presence 
on the ground. 

Advertising a global reach and a 
modernising agenda that embraces 
image-burnishing, efficiency and 
faster communication, as well as his 
famous “ethical dimension" to for¬ 
eign policy, Mr Cook' said he was 
opening £lght posts and closing five. 


Thirty more diplomats will be 
sent to European Union countries 
and 21 to former communist coun¬ 
tries. New consulates in the 
industrial cities of Chongqing In 
China and Fukuoka in Japan are to 
battle for exports in a competitive 
market. Commercial work is also 
being boosted in India and Sweden. 
Total staff is to increase by 375. 

Foreign Office savings of £100 
million have been identified from 
sale of redundant overseas prop¬ 
erty, Including the ambassadors 
residence in Dublin, the Bonn crii- 
bassy — moving to Berlin — and 
the old consulate In Casablanca. 

The cash will be ploughed back 
into the diplomatic service. To , 
Labour cheers, he said that for the 
first time in two parliaments he was 
announcing "an expansion, not a re¬ 
trenchment" in Britain's overseas 
representation. 

Posts being closed are in Chiang-' 
mai,' Thailand; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Kuching, Malaysia; Pusan, South 
Korea; and Seville, Spain. 


Rory Carroll _ 

J OKES about sex, hot dog 
metaphors, pop lyrics, ankle 
flashing and a sunburned penguin 
— the Churches' dllte storm- 
troopers vied last week to get back 
in touch with society. 

Booming annunciations of the 
Lord's Good News clinched first 
and second place in the preacher of 
.the year award. The coachloads of 
supporters who descended on 
• Methodist Central Hall, Westminster, 
neVer flagged during the two-1 tour 
"celebration" of faith and prayer, 

"It's our Miss World," said one 
woman, aware that all 9ix finalists, 
chosen from 250 entries, were men. 

Skull caps amid the snowy heads 
and shiny pates reflected that the 
competition was open to Jewish 
entries. 

Shmuley Boteach. author of 
Kosher Sex, was runner-up but the 
day—and the £1,000 cash pri zc and 
statue — belonged to the Seventh 
Day Adventist lari Sweeney. 


Mr Sweeney, the son of Antiguan 1 
parents, blasted his way to victory. 
His text frequently leaped Into capi¬ 
tals. Flashing Ijare ankles, he ex¬ 
pounded on receiving socks. 

“With joyfiil anticipation crushed 
by the reality of this boring gift, we I 
are then counselled with the words, ; 
“Never mind, it's the thought that 1 
counts!' Sq: it's the thought thal. 
counts, is it?" 

No, apparently. Thought without 
notion is meaningless', he shouted. 
The congregation nodded. "Amen." 

Mr Sweeney, nged 34, was gra¬ 
cious ill victory. *T do not see myself 
ns a winner, it’s just a privilege. It's 
no triumph and T do not feci any 
belter than anyone else. I just hope 
this competition helps to highlight 
the sterling work carried out week 
in week out by preachers nil over 
the country." 

The judges' criteria were clarity, 
attentiveness, voice, balance be¬ 
tween theology and application, bib¬ 
lical values, a sense of God and the. 
congregation's response. 
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Blair woos and 
wins over Irish 


John Mu II In 


W ITH the tricolour of 
green, white and gold at 
his shoulder, Tony Blair 
shamelessly wooed Irish parliamen¬ 
tarians last week with tales of his 
Celtic roots. He even tried a little 
Gaelic, and they were enraptured. 

Nelson Mandela, John F 
Kennedy and Bill Clinton had been 
there before him, but Mr Blair, after 
a quick bite of the lip, became the 
first British prime minister to ad¬ 
dress the Oireachtas, both Houses 
of Parliament, in Dublin. It was, as 
Speaker Seamus Paltison said, a 
significant step forward in the ma¬ 
turing relationship between Britain 
and Ireland. 

Mr Blair told members of the 
Dali and Seatiad that Ireland was in 
his blood. His grandmother ran a 
hardware shop in Ballyshannon, 
County Dunegal. His mother, Hazel, 
was born there, leaving for a new I 
life in Glasgow after the death of her 
father while she was a child. 

He reminisced about childhood 
holidays spent at the four-star Sands 
House hotel in Rossnowingh every 
summer from 1958 to 19(iG. 

Members of the Dail and Seanrnl 
pronounced, his speech u stunning 
success, a cunning mixture of senli- 
incnlality and aspirations for a new 
beginning, it was a triumph of occa¬ 
sion over substance. 

Mr Blair admitted dial die peace 
process was at n difficult juncture 
but believed progress was being 
made. There were impasses on the 
forming of the shadow executive 


and on IRA decommissioning, but 
"let us not underestimate how far we 
have come, and let us agree that we 
have come too far to go back now". 

Mr Blair had a message for 
Gerry Adams, the Sinn Feiu presi¬ 
dent, who attended the occasion. It 
was time for paramilitary decom¬ 
missioning to begin. “I am not ask¬ 
ing anyone to surrender. I am 
asking everyone to declare the vic¬ 
tory of peace," he said. 

“Just as we must understand your 
yearning for a united Ireland, so too 
must you understand what the best 
of unionism is about. They are good 
and decent people, just like you.” 

Finally, he observed that North¬ 
ern Ireland, which bad divided the 
two countries for so long, was now 
pulling them closer together. His 
audience rose to give hint an ovation. 

Ian Black adds: Ireland would be 
a "very welcome member" of the 
Commonwealth, its secretary gen¬ 
eral signalled last week after prime 
minister Bertie Ahern said Dublin 
would debate re-joining the ex-colo- 
nials club that it left in 1949. 

Ill the clearest indication yet that 
Ireland could become the Common¬ 
wealth's 55t1i member, Chief Enieka 
Anynoku said he would be meeting 
the Taoiseach and President Mary 
McAleese next month. 

Countries are still queueing up to 
join: Mozambique, never a British 
colony hut surrounded by Common¬ 
wealth members, is in. Cameroon, 
only partly a British colony, joined 
in 1995. Yemen and Yasser Arafat’s 
Palestinian Authority — not yet an 
independent state — also want In. 
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A computer-generated image of the figures that will dominate the Dome uustratoh. havesiwow 

Lifting the lid on the secrets of the Dome 


I T was, we were told, "on time... 
on budget... on target”, 
writes Dan Glaister. With 400 
days to go before its opening 
night, some of the secrets of the 
Millennium Dome were finally 
revealed last week. 

But as details were released, 
the project was dealt a blow 
when a committee of MPs was 
told that Underground trains 
may not start running from 
central London to the Dome 
until 11 days before the exhibi¬ 
tion opens, on December 21. 

London Transport chiefs 
blamed a series of crises on the 
Jubilee Line extension for the 
latest delay. There was, however, 
some good news: the 500 strik¬ 
ing electricians voted unani- 


Radical reform urged on killer poverty 


Sarah Boseley 

A MAJOR independent inquiry 
Iasi week produced n radical 
blueprint for social change and re¬ 
forms across every area of govern¬ 
ment lo address the ill-heallli and 
shortened lives thal go with iwverty. 

The governinent-cominifisiniied 
report of Sir Donald Acheson, the 
former chief medical officer, calls 
for a refocusing of social, health, 
housing and transport policies on 
the less well-off. 

But although It accepts that 
poverty is the underlying reason for 
many early deaths and incidence of 
disease, and urges that benefits for 
poor families should be increased, it 
stops short of recommending 
higher taxes for the rich to close the 
wealth and health gap. It also at¬ 


tracted criticism for not costing its 
proposals. 

The Health Secretary, Frank 
Dobson, who commissioned the 
report, called It "a further stage in 
our unprecedented commitment to 
tackle inequalities in health". 

But Uie scope of the Acheron 
vision is huge and the reforms lie 
recommends would inevitably be 
costly. Sir Donald warned: "Just to 
cherry-pick one or two of the sexy 
recommendations like nicotine re¬ 
placement therapy or fluoridation of 
die drinking water won't achieve 
much on their own unless we look 
at the redistribution of resources in 
society. Most of the departments of 
state will have to make major 
changes in their policy profile if any- 
tiling much is to happen." 

Across nearly every area of dis¬ 


ease, from stroke to lung cancer and 
including mental health, accidents 
and suicide, Hie statistics show a 
henllh gradient across the soda! 
spectrum, from rich to poor. 

The 164-page report is particu¬ 
larly concerned about the plight of 
women of child-bearing age, expec¬ 
tant mothers and young children. 
Women in disadvantaged groups 
are more likely to be under-nour¬ 
ished themselves and have smaller 
babies. Children who are thin or 
9tunted at birth have an increased 
risk of heart disease in later life, and 
their own children are likely to be 
just as unhealthy. 

The report outlined evidence that 
a family of four on income support 
only receives between 67 per cent 
and 90 per cent of the minimum for 
an adequate standard of living. 


Mandelson anger over gay smear story 


Ewan MacAsklll _ 

T HE man at the heart of allega¬ 
tions about the private life of 
Peter Mandelson, the Trade and In¬ 
dustry Secretory, broke his silence 
last weekend to dismiss allegations 
that the two had toured gay Haunts 
in Rio de Janeiro. 

Martin Dowle, director of the 
British Council in Rio, accused the 
iCpnservatlve party leader, William 
j Hague, of conducting a smear cam¬ 
paign ^gainst Ihfe minister, 

: Mr. Hague, during the Queen’s 
' Speech debate last week, surprised 
the Commons when he made a 


reference to "Lord Mandelson of 
Rio". The Government saw this as a 
deliberate and underhand attempt 
by Mr Hague to get into the political 
arena a series of lurid allegations 
made by Punch magazine, last 
month about a visit to Brazil In July 
by Mr Mandelson. , , 

The magazine claimed in a 
lengthy article tJinL Mr Mandelson 
and Mr Dowle, a former BBC politi¬ 
cal correspondent, had visited bars 
j and nightclubs, in Rio. 

; Mr Dowle’s derision to speak out 
.represents a hlgh-rislc strategy as it 
will further fuel the story. The 
change of tack is partly because of 


mously to accept a settlement of 
their unofficial dispute, and 
returned to work. 

With Dome details revealed, 
one of the biggest talking points 
about the controversial £758 mil¬ 
lion structure in Greenwich was 
finally laid to rest. What started 
life us a giant bnby crawling to¬ 
wards its mother, and metamor¬ 
phosed into a childless, 
androgynous figure, lias now 
emerged as tlie Body Zone — 
two giant reclining figures, the 
male with its arm draped around 
the female. 

The Body Zone is to be spon¬ 
sored by Boots the Chemists, 
one of a series of sponsorship 
deals Involving high street and 
blue chip names which organis¬ 


ers claim bring the total sponsor¬ 
ship raised to £120 million — 
twice as much as any previous 
sponsorship-funded event in 
Britain. 

Other sponsors include Marks 
& Spencer, which is putting £12 
million into the National Identity 
zone, and British Telecom, 
which lias put the same amount 
into the Communicate zone. 

Other details were slightly 
more cerebral. The Mind Zone, 
designed liy architect Zahn 
Undid, is a steel and plastic 
structure, where visitors will sec 
how brain imaging can show 
which areas of the brain respond 
to different senses, and will 
demonstrate the brain's powers 
of recovery. 


Blunkett plans fast track to 
top pay for teaching elite 


Mr Hague and partly because of the 
growing body of newspaper cuttings 
about the visit which were going un¬ 
challenged. In a detailed rebuttal of 
the Punch story, Mr Dowle went 
over Mr Mandelson's itinerary for 
the first time. They have known 
each other since the 1980s, when Mr 
Dowle was a political correspondent. 

There was no nightclub at all. He 
was in bed at 1Q.30," Mr Dowle said. 

Punch is owned by Mohamed A1 
Fayed, who also owns Harrods. Mr 
.Dowle and Mr Mandelson dis¬ 
cussed suing the magazine but de¬ 
cided against taking action ip order 
not to give it more publicity. 


Rebecca Smlthers 

A N ELITE group of trainee teach¬ 
ers will be given fast-track pro¬ 
motion ami higher pay under 
proposals to be published this week. 

The Education und Employment 
Secretary, David Blunkett, is ex¬ 
pected to announce a £20 million 
fund to reward 1000 selected 
trainees every year who will be 
taught in a variety of schools and 
through placement in industry. They 
will be given the chance to leap 
from £15.000 to £22,500 within four 
years, compared with up to 9eveu 
years at the moment Some two- 
thirds never rise above this ceiling. 

At the heart of the Governments 
Green Paper on education are con¬ 
troversial plans to introduce perfor¬ 
mance-related pay for teachers — 
an idea strongly resisted by the 
teachers' unions, which have threat¬ 
ened industrial action. 

After rigorous selection, high-fly¬ 
ing graduates would be offered 
accelerated promotion, climbing the 
pay scale within four or five years, 
and then qualify for the new grade: 
of advanced skills teacher, or lead¬ 
ership positions. The scheme could 
be piloted from next September 
before a natipnal launch, backed by 
the £20 million fond over the first 
three years. , 

But the biggest teachers’ union, 
the National Union of Teachers, re¬ 
jected the proposal as "an insult to 
the. vast majority of teachers'*. It 
said; "Selecting a privileged few will 


Queen’s Speech outlines future fights 


Michael White _ 

T HE Government last week 
combined radical rhetoric 
with distinctly cautious com¬ 
mitment in a Queen’s Speech pro- 
i gramme of reform for 1999 that is 
^jwaln to be dominated by the 
historic battle between the elected 
Commons and the hereditary peers. 

The Prime Minister wants to 
purge (he Lords without losing his 
reforming bills on health, welfare, 
trade union rights and the legal 
system to months of filibustering by 
peers determined to “die in the 
ditch" for their 700-year-old rights. 

The price he is prepared to pay 
was evident last week in the 
important measures left out of the 
2-bill Queen's Speech programme, 
nr put on the back-burner for con¬ 
sultation. They included Lord Neill's 
reforms of party funding, the Free¬ 
dom of Information Bill, the Food 
Mandards Agency, and the plans of 
i the Deputy Prime Minister, John 
jfWoH. for switching millions of 
juurncys to public transport. 

in one of his most combative 
-pecchea as Conservative leader. 
William Hague mocked Mr Prescott 
hr getting "precious little" in return 
fur his loyalty. It stung Tony Blair 
into a late concession. On Channel 4 
News, he said Mr Prescott’s interim 
plans for a "shadow" Strategic Rail 
Authurity would, after all, be made 
Li* this year "if we have time". With 
ilu- birds eager for a fight, that 
n mains unlikely 


Mr Blair went out of his way to 
stress that his "government of big 
goals” has a big .legislative pro¬ 
gramme to‘march, one in which 
Lords reform would be a sideshow 
compared with 1 "the people’s 
priorities” in modernising public 
services. 

In reality, the Cabinet is likely to 
have to use the Parliament Act to 
impose its will on the 759 hereditary 
lords, only 18 of them Labour. Tory 
and crossbench peers claim that 
they will go quietly when the Gov¬ 
ernment produces a blueprint for a 
“stage two” reform of the Upper 
House — one that would prevent it 
becoming what Mr Hague dubbed 
Mr Blair’s “House of Cronies*. 

A foretftste of thc-battle- caintr 
with last month's fifth rejection by 
the peers of the Government's 
“closed list” Euro-elections bill. 

Mr Hague Baid of Mr Blair’s vision 
of a reformed Lords; “Lord |Derek] 
Draper of Lobbygale, Lord I Geof¬ 
frey] Robinson of Offshore Fuads in 
the Island of Guernsey, Lord 
Mandelson of Rio. and the Prime 
Minister himself, Baron of Ideas.'' 

The Speech delivered by the 
Queen — centrepiece uf only 
slightly reduced pageantry during 
the State Opening of Parliament — 
also contains other ambitions pro¬ 
jects: to further what Mr Blair called 
modernisation of the public ser¬ 
vices. internal reform of the health 
service, more responsive and effec¬ 
tive criminal courts, a shake-up fur 
the fal cats of the legal professions, 


and — the biggest prize — incre¬ 
mental reform of the £90 billion 
welfare budget. 

It was very New Labour strong 
on presentation and intent, weaker 
on details and implementation. 

For step-by-step reformers there 
are other nuggets; an end to the 
scandal of water supply disconnec¬ 
tion for those wlto cannot pay their 
bills; a long-sought commissioner to 
protect the interests of the disabled; 
sexual equality for the age of consent 
Such reforms address the needs of 
Labour's core constituency. 

And yet there will be more than a 
sliver of disappointment among lib- 
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erals and the left with this Speech, 
mainly over missing bills. 

There are a host of omissions, 
from the promise to create directly- 
elected mayors (London apart) 
through to a ban on fox-hunting. 
Missing, too, is the right to roam, 
promised as a memorial to the late 
John Smith. There is no strategic 
rail authority to hammer the priva¬ 
tised rail companies running poor 
services — only a "shadow" one. 

Lords reform npart, the biggest 
test of whether the Queen'9 Speech 
is progressive is welfare. It is debat¬ 
able whether withdrawal of univer¬ 
sal benefits and targeting them at 
the most needy is progressive. But 
there is u bill to give more rights to 
the disabled. 

If Ubour only Und one term, then 
Lords reform might rightly be 
regarded ns a diversion. But Labour 
knows it will be in power for much 
longer and that life will he a lot 
easier in a second term without (he 
huge, in-built Tory majority In the 
upper house. 

Labour, short of some unimagin¬ 
able catastrophe, will win the next 
general election, even if with w re- 
(lucid majority. In that second term, 
they can embark, if I hey choose, on 
a srrics nf radical measures that will 
reduce the poverty gap. lake Britain 
into the European single currency 
and introduce proportional repre¬ 
sentation for Westminster elections. 

T hen reform of tlu? Lords will be 
seen as just one mure step in a 
programme of radical reform. 
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The main points 


What's In 

O Reform of the House of Lords 

• Reform of disability benefits 

• Widowers' pensions 

• New tax credits for those on 

benefits and low pay ' 

• A Disability flights Gommisalpn 

• New trade, .union rights - 

• Reducing the age of consent 
for homosexuals to 16 . 

• Scrapping the health service's * 
Internal' market 

• insurance companies to pay 

‘ NHS costs Of traffic accidents 

• ‘Contracts' for young offenders 
promising good behavior; ■ 
more protection to court 
witnesses 

• Shake-up of legal aid ■ -. 

• Hit squads lo take over 'failing' 
councils 

• A London mayor and assembly, 
plus some road measures 

• Fewer benefits for asylum 
seekers; speedier appeals 
procsss 

• Proportional representation for 
European elections 

• Promoting electronic 
commerce via the Internet 

• A Financial Services Authority 

• Mere Investment m poor 
countries 

What's out 

• Road charging for motonsls 

• Freedom of Information bill 

• A Food Standards Agency 

• Reform ol party funding 

• Elected mayors for cities 


Make the most of your 
British Expatriate Status 


nut deni with the problems 
tin- profession faces. The NUT 1 
ulwi opposed to nuy tW struclure 
linking pay with performance. 

Other proposals In the ytef 
Paper include bigger rewards tor 
head teachers, with salaries of up » 

£70.000 and better training thwj 
a national college of school leader¬ 
ship- „ „ 

Further education colleges la* 
week were given a boost ™ n “J 
precedented new fading of 
million. The money is ‘ 

raise standards in a sector 
seen as the "poor relation ol tw 

education world. 

But extra funding attract extra 
sponaibilities, Mr Blunketttw*n«L 
as he said that 
around one in 10.-should 
the same tough actiona , 
schools. The worst perfornung co 
leges would be closed down 

includes — for th .f to 

requirement for all FE on j. 

hold proper I 

At present, just over 7pijer 
teaching staff In the aecton. ^ 
has traditionally drawn many 
trainers from Indusfry and c0 " 
merce, have such q uaU ™ ” d lhfl i 
• The Government t0 

it has earmiyked, £5.* 
tackle the backlog of 

over the next tHree7«£ ■distributed 
didon to money already distil 
to about 6,000 schools in 
improvements._ 


Many expatriates believe, mistakenly, that UK tax 
concerns only UK residents - a misconception which 
can prove expensive. It is essential to receive expert 
professional advice if you are to be free of the UK tax net 
capitalise on being an expatriate. 

Examples of costly mistakes include: 

* Failing to claim the tax refund due for the year 
of departure. 

* Falling foul of the complicated residence rules which 
determine UK tax status. 

* Wasting the potential benefit of independent taxation 
of husband and wife. 

♦ Misunderstanding the new 
Self-Assessment system. 

m # • Failing to plan for a return to 

.. Head Office: Crescent House, Crescent Road 

1 Vr Y Group ^-Worthing. Susaex, BN11 1RN, England 
00 ***** of wvk* .T Worthing (01903) 231645 

Fax: (01903) 200868. Offices in Exeter 


Established in 1898, we provide a comprehensive tax 
advisory and compliance service which has helped 
more than 200,000 British Expatriates to J 
reduce their tax liabilities. 1 


Our booklet "The British Expatriate’ 1 

provides a guide to the most important 
ways to make the most of your expatriate 
status. For your free copy simply 
complete and return the coupon below. 


^vtish 



Tl,e Pry Group 

JaUblJilinl 189£ 


--X- 

To: Wilfred T. Fry Limited, Crescent House, 

Crescent Road, Worthing, Sussex, BN11 1RN, England. 

Please send me more details of your personal tax advisory 
service, together with my free copy of "The British Expatriate”. 

Name _ • • • • _ ' 

Address 


Date of intended return to UK 
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Saddam: too little 
and far too late 


I F ANYONE imagined that the Iraqi crisis 
ended when Bill Clinton and Tony Blair 
called back the bombers, then events have 
•proved.how Short-sighted they were. Saddam 
Hussein's men are "Already -piling new obsta¬ 
cles in the path of United Nations weapons 
inspectors and warnings are being issued. So 
far, the tone is cool. Washington and London 
are sensibly distancing themselves from 
Ambassador Richard Buder and Ills teams, to 
drive home the point that the Iraqi leader la 
defying the will of the entire UN, not just of the 
two Western "hawks” on the Security Council. 
Iraq's pattern of deception and concealment 
and die fact that it uniquely used dicse terrible 
weapons against*its own people amount to 
more than n reasonable suspicion that it has 
something to hide. 

No easy prescriptions are available for deal¬ 
ing with the Iraqi leader. A more rational man 
would have seized the carrot being offered 
him in the summer by the UN, to co-operate 
with the inspections, secure a clean bill of 
health and an end to sanctions. Divisions be¬ 
tween the hawks on the one hand, and Russia, 
France and China on the other, were working 
to his benefit And, judiciously exploited, they 
still could. All the more reason to stay cool 
over the inspections and maintain unity. 

But the situation lias changed: now both the 
US and Britain are calling for the overthrow of 
the regime. Divided Iraqi opposition groups 
were urged last week to overcome their differ¬ 
ences, though they could not agree to form h 
government-in-exile. And Britain's support for 
the indictment of Saddam and his top hench¬ 
men for war crimes increases the pressure. 

Yet to what end, no one really knows. Plans 
for military action — which according to 
Pentagon estimates could have killed 10,000 
Iraqis — were not accompanied by clear think¬ 
ing about what might happen afterwards. And 
now, with the focus on political support for the 
opposition, nobody seems to know what that is 
supposed to achieve either. The Foreign 
Office’s able minister for the Middle East, 
Derek Fatehett, put n positive gloss on his re¬ 
cent meeting with 16 different exile organisa¬ 
tions. But it was not uncharitable to suggest, 
as one participant did, that, as in the tragic 
circumstances of 1001, the West is doing too 
little, far too late, to get rid of Saddam. 


Straw faces a 
fateful decision 


D AMNED if he do, and damned if he don't. 

That's supposed to be the fate of British 
Home Secretary, Jack Straw, over the extradi¬ 
tion of Senntor-for-Ilfe Augusto Pinochet. But 
Home Secretaries are there to take tricky deci¬ 
sions. The decision on Pinochet is no different 
in kind from those usually hi the Home 
Secretary's in-tray, to do with prisoner release 
or the commutation of sentences. In other 
words, it's about the politics of justice. 

Extradition is poiitica! business. Indeed, 
one of the grounds on which Mr Straw can 
refuse to allow proceedings to go ahead is his 
judgment that the case against Pinochet is 
“political", whatever that might mean. The 
boundary between law and politics is getting 
less distinct; it mil get muddier when the new 
I Human Rights Act is cited by judges who — as 
the Pinochet case shows — are neither clear 
nor intellectually compelling in their thinking 
about the state and its powers. 

So all Jack Straw is being called upon to do 
is what he is professional at: politics. Weighing 
advantages, that is, to persons and party, 
making calculations that may, indeed ought to, 
encompass values, beliefs and that amor¬ 
phous thing, the national interest. Pinochet's 
health is a real consideration. It wouldn’t do 
for British proceedings to kill their subject, 
the adjudication of human rights abuses not 
generally involving the capital sentence. But 
there is more to health than doctors' opinions. 
Forensic medicine applied to “fitness to stand 
trial" has proved to be a plastic art. The 


Chilean foreign minister's “offer” that 
Pinochet stands trial at home kills the health 
question: If he is well enough to stand trial 
there, why not in Britain and in Spain? There 
are also calculations to be made about civil 
peace In Chile and how best to support, over 
the long term, the entrenching of participative 
democracy without, as at present, the threat of 
a military coup or rightwing revolt 

Mr Straw will, if he is wise, seek to protect 
himself from judicial review, for Pinochet’s 
allies are rich and resourceful. He must forget 
his earlier student activist self and avoid giving 
any Impression of feeding what, unfortunately,' 
has seemed like a blood lust on the port of for¬ 
mer leftwingers whose gods foiled but whose 
appetite for Jacobin procedure is unabated. 
His obligations are now far wider. 

The Pinochet case may come to be seen as 
the labour pains of the birth of a new system of 
human rights adjudication. It has already 
helped open up national systems to external 
scrutiny and so implicitly given-present and_ 
future victims of nation-state tyranny the hope 
of vindication by outside means. There may be 
— it has to he recognised — problems in the 
way Pinochet was allowed to come to Britain 
under the official assumption he was immune; 
in his case the adage that non-knowledge of 
the law Is no excuse hardly applies when the 
law is developing almost daily. But the individ¬ 
ual’s discomfort diminishes to the point of 
insignificance when measured against the 
standard of hope that this case has raised: the 
prospect that, albeit after many years, albeit at 
a distance, justice is ineffable. 

Jack Straw is a mere agent of process . . . 
but what a process. On it depends not just the 
wishes of Chileans, at home and abroad, but a 
wider constituency needing assurance that 
this imperfect world offers an eventual possi¬ 
bility of justice. Hfo affirmation of last week’s 
House of Lords ruling is enjoined by the con¬ 
viction that this world can be made a more just 
place. 


Sexuality is a 
private affair 


F OUR days, four news items. Item One: a 
moving obituary in the Times of Brigadier 
Michael Calvert He was, by all accounts, an 
extraordinarily brave soldier and inspirational 
leader of men. He won a DSO and Bat for his 
exceptional acts of bravery as a Chindlt com¬ 
mander against the Japanese in Burma and 
elsewhere. So far so good. Hut Calvert did not 
enjoy happiness in peace. The Times 
recorded: "From the war’s end Calvert’s life 
went steeply downhill." While serving in 
Germany' In the early 1950s Calvert appeared 
before a Court Martini charged with “gross in¬ 
decency” with three German youths who had 
called at his flat, with intent to steal. He was 
convicted and dismissed from the army lie 
had served so well. His life thereafter spiralled 
into a mire of alcohol. In later life he worked 
as a gardener. 

Item two: the friend of a prominent British 
politician is forced to issue a rebuttal of a lurid 
smear story published in a magazine — and 
hinted at in the House of Commons by the 
Leader of the Opposition — alleging that dur¬ 
ing a trip to Brazil the minister had savoured 
the nightlife of Rio de Janeiro and had visited a 
nightclub or two. The minister in question is 
reported to be gay. 

Item three: Peter Tatchell, a leading gny 
campaigner, is arraigned before Canterbury 
Magistrates Court under Section 11 of the 
1860 Ecclesiastical Courts Jurisdiction Act for 
interrupting the Archbishop of Canterbury's 
Easter Sunday sermon to protest against the 
Church's attitudes towards homosexuality. 

Item four: a bronze and marble memorial to 
Oscar Wilde was finally unveiled this week In 
the heart of London 103 years after »:e trial that 
effectively broke him and led to his early death 
98 years ago. At the ceremony Wilde’s grand¬ 
son, Merlin Holland, said: “I think we're reach¬ 
ing a point where I hope we will be like the 
continent of Europe where we will regard him 
as a writer and hfo sexuality as bis own affair.” 

Too late, of course, for Wilde. Too late for 
Brigadier Calvert. But not too late, we hope, 
for others. 


Nuclear thinking stuck 
in the cold war mud 



Martin Woollacott 

W HEN a religion is in decline 
there may be a long period 
when, even though its temples 
empty and its priests turn apostate, the 
tenets of belief are still haltingly and 
hollowly observed. 

So it is with the religion of nuclear 
deterrence, 'rhousands of missile silos, 
shrines to destruction, are still powered 
and manned, nuclear-armed submarines 
still quarter the oceans, the scriptures 
are still studied in war ministries and 
staff colleges, -and there are still con¬ 
verts. in the shape of India, Pakistan, or 
Iraq, who wish to join the elect. Yet 
nuclear deterrence, as a belief system, is 
close to collapse in the countries where 
it was invented. 

Many of the generals who com¬ 
manded nuclear forces, the politicians 
who were involved in nuclear decision¬ 
making, and the intellectuals who hied 
to create doctrines for the use of nuclear 
weapons have now repudiated deter¬ 
rence, wholly or in part. 

Those who now devise or advocate 
nuclear weapons programmes are 
usually mediocrities, lime servers, or 
careerists, like the third rnte scientists 
responsible for the Indian and Pakistani 
tests. Or they are politicians — like 
some in Russia, who see in nuclear 
weapons a currency that can buy con¬ 
tinued great power stnLus after economic 
and conventional military strength has 
dwindled away. 

The terrible truth about this decayed 
religion is that, it retains the capacity lu 
exact unimaginable sacrifices from the 
human race. 

True, the nightmare of a huge ex¬ 
change of weapons between Russia and 
tiie United States may now be distant. It 
has been replaced in Western countries, 
but at a much lower level of awareness, 
by anxieties over proliferation, and over 
the acquisition of nuclear weapons by 
terrorists or by "rogue stales" like Imq. 

But, on the whole, the public in devel¬ 
oped countries acts either as if nuclear 
weapons had already been abolished or 
as if the maintenance of these arsenals 
was a safe procedarc. Meanwhile the 
political and military establishments act 
as if these weapons were as necessary ns 
they ever were. Tliey may not really 
believe it, but the habit of belief remains 
intact, largely because assessing deter¬ 
rence in the degenerate form in which it 
now exists requires a revolution in 
understanding the history of the past 
50 years, an effort which is only just 
beginning to be made. 

What is left is the muddled iden that 
since nuclear deterrence supposedly 
"worked" in the past, it still "works" 
today. When this notion is challenged, 
even in a small way, Washington reacts 
with anger. The German defence minis¬ 
ter, Rudolf Scharping, has consequently 
had to equivocate on his coalition’s argu¬ 
ment that Nato should adopt a No First 
Use policy. 

Germany would do nothing unilater¬ 
ally, he said after meetings in Washing¬ 
ton last week. Yet a proper American 
response would have been to any that 
such n move was eminently worth 
exploring in preparation for the 50th 
anniversary summit of Nato in April next 
year. 

The refusal to emhrace No First Use 
of nuclear weapons in the past was based 
on Nato’s need to be able to respbnd to 
Soviet conventional superiority. That 
conventional advantage has not only 
disappeared, hut been replaced by a 
Western conventional superiority — to 
such an'extent that Russia abandoned 


its own No First Use pledge in lfc 
Not that the nuclear power? ? 
against arms reductions. The PenUf< 
it was revealed last week, ntaywel^jj 
ahead with unilateral reductions rf? 
nuclear forces in the event that the it- 
sians fail to ratify the Start II treaty, ft 
weapons, it seems, cost too muck 
The problem here, as Jonathan SAC 
points out in his new book, The Gift i> 
Time, is that arms reductions have bit: 
part of the game of deterrence form* 
years. Tliey were and are aimed ai p 
serving the deterrent in a “safer* far 
rather than abolishing it. 

This is a critical and intricate qu- 
tion, ns Schell demonstrates in his tail 
While advocates of arms reductions it 
advocates of abolition can *«* 
together, there is a sharp distinct! • 
between real disarmers and those *1 
propose only a certain "tidying up" ohf 
deterrent, to make accidents less lik^ 
and to np|M?nse non-nuclear powers j 
Even between those who want d 
deepest of cuts and those whu rc 
abolition there is ultimately an import. 
difference. Extreme reriuctionisis ii> 
call for the standing down, the disav-i 
bly or the destruction of nil wwpw 
with only a residual capacity torccwr' 
tide nuclear forces remaining-AWfo' 
on the oilier hand, involves comp!’ 
renunciation, with no road back 
nuclear weapons envisaged. 

Would that we were at the a* 
where such arguments could be j» 
in practice rather than only in iw£ 
Hut we are stuck iu cold war mud tr 
men and women interviewed by Sw- 
most of whom held important posio 
in tite nuclear establishment. & 
different solutions to the problem 
nuclear weapons. But all are agreed . 
present doctrine is a palsied how 
from the past. r 

T HE only difference is that i 
names of previous enemies &>• 
been rubbed out and suenwm- 
lutions as “a rogue state", or terror 
are filled in instead. _ 

The former US ambassador, inw- 
Graham. M the successful 
campaign to persuade non-mK' 
to indefinitely extend the Noirfw* 
lion Treaty. He recently wrote 
leaders — including Tony Blmr 
the non-proliferation regimet wj «• 
“grave danger" if Nato conti 
sign n high value to nuclear 
instance ns an essential 
Alliance cohesion". $ 

Instead Nato ought toJ* "» • 
toward No First Use. 
tactical nuclear weapons 
their abolition, and an end 

Sh As&heirs tide implies. weba« 
given time to deal with ll«? c j |lt i t 

ace. and have aJready wa^jd 

Bill Clinton, the president who i 

championed disarmament,*^ ^ 
partly because of 1 £? | ££J,«h(nd 
with the military. But the “ J jj. j! 
nuclear deteiTent was ^ 
fended by able *“'«*** 
intellectuals, and powerful po 

Tfo with us ^".jSSjelS 1 
tlonal inertia and a * p^-erf 

understand that something ^ deu 
can be without use orvatue. ^ 
rent for which we should ^ ^, 

Schell writes, is "the ear * * 

a nuclear-armed world ^ b)j 

ways stand guard , ^ 

which the world had elunlua^ | 


Milosevic Faces Revolt in Montenegro 


R. Jeffrey Smith In Podgorica 


A BIT like jabbing a bear with a 
small stick, political reform¬ 
ers in Montenegro continue 
to irritate the leaders of Serbia, in 
recent weeks by printing newspa¬ 
pers and magazines banned by the 
Serbian authorities and smuggling 
them into Belgrade. 

The smuggling is the latest 
episode in a growing confrontation 
between Montenegro and Serbia, 
the two remaining republics In the 
federation of Yugoslavia. After 
decades of close relations, the gov¬ 
ernments are sharply at odds over a 
range of social, economic and politi¬ 
cal policies, and. according to some- 
senior Montenegrin officials, are 
ln-nded for an eventual split. 

Already, Montenegro lias halted 
its transfer of tax revenue to the fed¬ 
eral government, which it claims 
has not been legally constituted 
since May. During the conflict this 
summer in Kosovo, senior Mon¬ 
tenegrin officials publicly discour¬ 
aged teenagers from reporting fur 
tlv- Yugoslav military draft. In re¬ 
cent weeks, the government an¬ 
nounced plans to open ils n\vn 
“liaison" offices In five foreign capi- 
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tals, including Washington, and is 
considering establishing a separate 
Montenegrin currency. 

Montenegrin President Milo 
Djukanovic has become one of 
Yugoslav President Slobodan Milo¬ 
sevic’s fiercest critics, having de¬ 
nounced his refusal to grant 
autonomy to Kosovo's ethnic Alban¬ 
ian majority and accused him of sti¬ 
fling freedom and economic reform. 
Some of his top ministers predict 
Montenegro will eventually declare 
Independence, a move that would 
almost certainly provoke a similar 
declaration by the Kosovo Albanians 
and threaten another Balkan war. 

“Die divergence is something lint 
you can feel, and it has a direct influ¬ 
ence on the stability and survival of 
the country," said Djukanovic, 36, 
who took office in January and has 
won Western support for his demo¬ 
cratic reforms. “We are not in a 
hurry to get out of Yugoslavia... but 
lam afraid that what Mr. Milosevic is 
doing will lead to (ils| disap|>ear- 
nnce.... Wi* will not in* the hostages 
of [his] blind governing ambition." 

With a declining economy largely 
based on the smuggling of (ureigu 
goods anil a crushing financial bur¬ 
den from lens of thousands of 
refugees from neighboring Kosovo. 
Montenegrin leaders are desperate 
to improve living conditions by es¬ 
caping from the international eco¬ 
nomic sanctions that are slowly 
strangling Yugoslavia. Uieir strat¬ 
egy has been to cut the cords that 
tie them to Serbia, one by one. in 
areas where they conclude that the 
federal government I ms failed to 
function or has “endangered us." as 
Djukanovic says. 

The struggle is not between two 
equals. Montenegro has an esti¬ 
mated population of only 650,000, 
one-third that of the city of Belgrade 
— the capital of both Serbia and 
Yugoslavia — while its territory is 
one-twentieth the size of Serbia's. 
But the government In Podgorica al- 



Seeking support: Djukanovic is slowly pulling nwuy from l!c<lgmck- 


ready has taken over the tasks of 
licensing mass media, levying cus¬ 
toms duties and approving imports 
anil export* from its territory. It has 
also diverted $1 million iu federal 
taxes to fund ils pensions because 
Belgrade lias not made payments 
for the past four mouths. And 
Podgorica has begun to negotiate 
its own trade deals with the West, 
having won permission to lap inter¬ 
national loan funds under a partial 
exemption from the sanctions that 
was brokered with U.S. help. 

“Day by day. there are fewer and 
fewer links with the federal admin¬ 
istration." said Branko Perovic, who 
heads an energetic 30-person 
Foreign Ministry in Montenegro. 
“Only monetary and military links 
remain; there is nothing else." 

Milosevic and his hand-picked 
prime minister, Montenegrin oppo¬ 
sition leader Momir Bulatovic. have 


branded Djukanovic a traitor and 
accused his government ot trying to 
engineer Yugoslavia's breakup. 

But mindful of the historical 
utte-cliun that many Montenegrins 
retain for the Yugoslav federation. 
Djukanovic anti his ministers have 
cast themselves as supporters «.f a 
reformed Yugoslavia, nut of its 
further breakup. 

But (he signs are that Monte¬ 
negrins are Cuming round to tin- 
idea of independence. A referen¬ 
dum held in die early 19‘JQs showed 
overwhelming support for contin¬ 
ued union. But a poll taken several 


deeply divided, with roughly 30 per¬ 
cent favoring each side and the re¬ 
mainder undecided or uninterested. 
Djukanovic said independence must 
be supported by two-thirds of the 
populace to prevent it from causing 
social unrest. 


True Extent of Taliban Terror Revealed 


Kenneth J. Cooper 
foQuetta, Pakistan 


A FTER being attacked twice last 
|»year by the Taliban, the radical 
tsianuc movement that controls 
m °s'°fAfghanistan, Mazar-eSharif 
, “ no longer claim to be that bat- 
k’rt-d country’s last refuge from civil 
ar. But hardly anyone in the dusty 
„ y otl tiie northern plains was 
Prepared for what happened when 
a “ban militiamen took control with 
d v '-‘ ll keance on their tiiird Iry. 
t, ii & and the days that 

'llowecl, Taliban militiamen and 
w 1 '",. a '*' es — Including militant 
'jwinis from neighboring Pakistan 
^methodically executed between 
, an ,ti 5,000 civilians in one of 
'deadliest mass killings of civil- 
•ms in twn decades of warfare in 
^lamstan, according to inter-’ 
• c.vs wuh witnesses wlio later lied 

rim. M stan and reports by intc-ri 
human rights jnve.tigators. 

hr., .i. • mili,iauit '» searched 
•„* y ‘ J® for males of fighting 
cttr ho l 3l?,on 8« 1 fo. tile Hazara 
' Hearns were 
down in front of their, fami- 
lllr ; ,,[ l, .ad tiieir throats slit. Others', 
«vn mtw the city’s overcrowded 
^__^reexecuted by firing squads 


un- 


or crammed into closed tractor-trail¬ 
ers, where they sweltered all day in 
the summer sun until most perished 
from suffocation or heat stroke. Id 
the evenings, the heavy trucks 
hauled the bodies to the nearby 
desert and dumped them in heaps 
like trash, according to the reports. 

Sketchy reports of the slaughter 
were circulated at the time, but the 
full extent and the systematic 
character of the mass murder have 
only become known in the months 
since, as human rights investigators 
have interviewed survivors who fled 
to Pakistan and elsewhere. 

The killings illustrated how the 
Afghan civil war — which began 
during the 10-year Soviet occupation 
and eventually settled into factional 
fighting — has in tfie past two years 
turned towarel ethnic conflict fed by 
tribal hatreds and blood revenge. 
Although the Taliban fought its way 
to dofnmauce under a unifying ban¬ 
ner of Islam, in ethnic terms its rule 
represents a return to the. pre-' 
commiinjsstdnys of rqle by Pashtuns, 
Afghanistan’s largest ethnic group. 

In taking over Mazar-e Sharif, the, 
Taliban added a'sectarian LwisL.The: 
Hazara group singled out for 
slaughter, is, predominantly Shiite. 
Musljm;. tfre Taliban is , a . Siiripi 


Muslim movement In addition, the 
Taliban's attack on Mazar-e Sharif 
claimed the lives of nine Iranians, 
provoking Shiite-dominated Iran to 
mobilize tens of thousands of elite 
troops for border military exercises. 

Wiliam Maley, an Australian 
specialist on Afghanistan, said the 
Mazar-e Sharif killing was "striking 
in its vidousness" even by Afghan 
standards. “What we saw In August 
was not civilians caught In the cross¬ 
fire between combatants, but an 
orgy of killing driven by racial and 
religious prejudice,” he said. 
“Afghanistan Is teetering on the 
edge of major ethnic conflict and 
perhaps even a genocide." 

Mazare Sharif had remained the 
last major city holding out against 
the Taliban’s strict rule of 
Afghanistan, which has Included the 
imposition of Islamic law and tight 
controls,on women. But,until tile 
shooting started that Saturday 
morning in August, few residents 
had any warning that most of the 
forces defending Mamr-e Shar'd bad 
slipped away overnight or had 
defected, leaving the city’s gates, 
wide open to the Taliban... 
t . Shock troops arriving In pickup 
trucks nnci cars fliyd automatic 
r weapbns at everyone iu sight, 


regardless of ethnicity, in an 
apparent effort to terrorize a rebel¬ 
lious population into submission, 
witnesses said. 

“It didn’t matter whether they 
were small children, women, men 
or old men. They were just shooting 
at people,” said a Hazara woman 
now firing in Quetta, a border city in 
Pakistan where thousands of 
refugees from Mazar-e Sharif have 
made their way. 

Recent interviews of Hazara 
refugees — who did not want to be 
named for fear of reprisals — and 
reports released last month by the 
United Nations and Human Rights 
Watch were consistent in their 
general accounts of the initial 
indiscriminate killing, followed by 
days of targeting Hazaras. An 
Amnesty International report in 
September mentioned only the 
ethnic cleansing. 

Officially, tfie Taliban regime 
based in Kabul says none of it 
happened, although Taliban 
officials have barred human rights 
investigators and journalists from 
Mazjir-c- Sharif. j , 

The Taliban dti mu need tiie re¬ 
port of a U.(J. human rig jit* investi- 
v a lor as “vast propaganda." 
maintaining that its forces: lirid 
killed only y-iunbalanis, confiscated 
, tireau pis from civilians? and tern- 
. purarily evacuated some residents. 


Quebec Opts 
For State 
Capitalism 


Steven Pearl stein In Montreal 


W ITH state capitalism in retreat 
nearly everywhere, would-be 
Quebec premier Jean Charest 
thought he hnd a winning issue iu 
the campaign leading up to this 
week's provincial elections, in whirli 
he stood against the separatist 
government. 

in Quebec, after all. the govern¬ 
ment still runs the hcnlth system, ail 
the colleges and universities, tin- 
liquor stores ami even the parking 
mu no poly in downtown Montreal. 
Thanks to deep govern mint 
subsidies, day cure costs only $5 it 
day, and college tuition is frozen al 
S 1,700 a year. And you’d be hard 
pressed to find a significant busi¬ 
ness that hasn’t received a helping 
hand from Mini (real, whether it b>- 
:tu actual cash handout or a favor¬ 
able gover mil cut contract. Not 
surprisingly, tux rates in ihi- 
predominantly French-speaking 
province are tin- highest in North 
America. 

Hut when Chun-st gingerh 
proposed that maybe govi.-nmiem 
should cut income taxes hv 3n per¬ 
cent and back oil a hit front »lti- 
involvemcnl in Quebec's economy, 
he was met with protests front sial 
warts in Itis own Liberal Party and 
derision front separatist premier 
Lucien Bouchard, who began l>> 
move up iu the polls after charac¬ 
terizing Cliaresl’s economics a? 
dangerously un-Quebec-like. Even 
the business community, which had 
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dacy as the best way to head off 
Quebec's separation froin Canada, 
has failed to come to the defense of 
his laissez-faire economics. 

"It was a major mistake.” said 
Alain Gagnon, director of the 
Quebec Studies Program at McGill 
University. "As soon as you attack 
the institutions of state capitalism 
here, you attack the very fiber of 
Quebec society.” 

Charest has taken the hint and 
has quietly dropped the campaign 
to drag Quebec Into the mainstream 
of free-market capitalism. Yet. de¬ 
spite his climb down, there is a good 
economic argument for updating 
the state’s economic machinery. 

Take the case of the day-care 
program, costing $5 a day, an¬ 
nounced by Bouchard last year. It is 
immensely popular with parents — 
so popular that it is slowly driving 
out of business private, foreprofit 
day-care providers that do not 
quality for subsidies. And It has 
prompted such a demand far spaces 
that there are now an estimated 
40,000 children on. the waiting list. 
By 2002, the program is. expected to 
cost $1,2 billion a year. 

“Quebecers feel more secure 
knowing that Big Brother seems to 
be there watching out tor their 
economic interests," said Danic-l 
Racetti;', who heads the Institute of 
. Applied: Economics at the Univer¬ 
sity of Montreal. “What they don’t 
see,, in part because it is so well 
luddeij. Is thai it costs everyone a 
lot in highf.*r taxes and higher prices 
and lost economic output to protect 
those, farmers or subsidise that day 
care or create those jibs in ;ilu- 
miitum plants. It’s a very expensive 
model to maSuimii." 
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Kevorkian Charged Over Video Killing 


' Hie FourHoi a <sem«ii°f Hf- Ap oca jxf 


Jon Jeter In Chicago 

and Amy Goldateln __ 

P ROSECUTORS charged Dr. 
Jack Kevorkian with first- 
degree murder and other 
crimes, picking up the gauntlet that 
Kevorkian threw down by releasing 
a home made videotape showing him 
administering a lethal injection to a 
terminally ill man from Detroit. 

Oakland County (Michigan) Pros¬ 
ecuting Attorney David G. Gorcyca 
said he had no choice after review¬ 
ing unedited video tapes of the Sep¬ 
tember 17 death of Thomas Yonk, a 
52 year-old auto mechanic who suf¬ 
fered from Luu Gehrig's disease. 
Portions of the tape, broadcast on 
CU&TVs 60 Minutes, showed the 
retired pathologist and tireless sui¬ 
cide campaigner injecting Youk with 
a fatal dose of potassium chloride. 

Kevorkian has helped more than 
120 sick and dying people take their 
own lives and has been charged a 
half-dozen times — but never con¬ 
victed — in connection with sui¬ 
cides that he facilitated by supplying 
know-how, drugs and equipment. 
But as far as is known, he never be¬ 
fore had jarticipated in a suicide. 

Kevorkian said he took the bold 
new step — and encouraged 60 
Minutes to report it — to force law 
enforcement authorities to try hitn 
again and seek to legally resolve the 
emotional issue of euthanasia. 

'There is an obvious violation of 
the law that I will not turn my back 
to,” Gorcyca said at a news confer¬ 
ence in Pontiac, Michigan. “Notwith¬ 
standing Mr. Youk’s consent, 
consent is not a viable defense to the 
taking of another’s life, even under 
the most controlled environment. 
The time has come for Kevorkian’s 
violation of the laws and the involve¬ 
ment in the complicated moral, legal 
and ethical Issue to be resolved in a 
court of law, by a jury of peers and 
not in the headlines of the media.. 

Michigan is one of a growing 
number of states hi which right-to- 
live activists have lobbied state law¬ 
makers to establish or toughen 
penalties for physicians who help 
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their patients die. The stale legisla¬ 
ture tliis year approved a law that 
explicitly prohibits anyone from as¬ 
sisting in a suicide, and Kevorkian, 
who was acquitted in three previous 
trials, will be the first tried under 
the new law. 

He was arraigned on charges of 
murder, illegally assisting a suicide 
and delivering controlled sub- I 
stances and released on $750,000 
bond. He sat quietly in the Oakland 
County courtroom and nodded 
when a judge asked him if he under¬ 
stood the charges against him. 

Geoffrey Fieger, the Michigan 
lawyer who lias successfully de¬ 
fended Kevorkian since lie began 
i his campaign eight years ago, said 
Kevorkian’s latest move represents a 
logical extension of his efforts to 
legalize euthanasia. Fieger pre¬ 
dicted a Jury will again acquit 
Kevorkian despite the new state law. 

“No one in Mr. Youk's family Is 
complaining,” Fieger said. “We 
don’t have a victim here." 


& I 


But both sides in the highly- 
charged debate over assisted suicide 
and eudianasia questioned whether 
Kevorkian has gone too far in his de¬ 
fiant efforts to turn up the volume 
and force a legal confrontation. 

“It's absolutely tragic [that! our 
answer to a suffering human is to 
snuff out their lives,” said Lori 
Hougens, a Capitol Hill lobbyist for 
the National Right to Life Commit¬ 
tee, which opposes assisted suicide. 

Advocates of assisted suicide also 
wondered whether Kevorkian has 
turned the issue into his own per¬ 
sonal 9tage, putting hta agenda 
above that of the sick and dying. In 
the videotape broadcast on 60 Min¬ 
utes, Kevorkian, who no longer has 
a license to practice medicine, ap¬ 
peared to direct the action rather 
than merely facilitate It, said 
Barbara Coombs Lee, executive 
director of Compassion in Dying 
Federation that lobbied voters in 
Oregon to make that state the firsL 
to legalize assisted suicide. 


Timothy Quill, a University of 
Rochester internist who challenged 
New York state’s ban on assisted 
suicide in a case that led to a 
Supreme Court ruling last year, said 
Kevorkian's decision was troubling 
for another reason. 

“There were other options that 
were less doctor-driven. A prescrip¬ 
tion. Or he could have stopped eat¬ 
ing or drinking," Quill said. 'This 
person wa9 capable of exerting that 
kind of will. So why did this happen 
in this particular way? It’s because 
it's what Dr. Kevorkian wanted." 

Juries in Michigan have acquitted 
Kevorkian in three trials on charges 
connected to assisted suicide, and a 
fourth ended in a mistrial. But the 
new state law effectively closes a 
loophole that allows assisted suicide 
if there is evidence that it ended a 
terminally ill patient’s pain and suf¬ 
fering. In addition, Gorcyca added 
the murder charge, saying the 
death occurred with "premeditalimi 
and deliberation." 
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Time to Give 
Euthanasia a 
Fair Hearing 

OPINION 

William Raspberry j 1 

O UR friend was dying— 
painfully — and she knewt 
Hut she didn't want it to be 
“inesay." Accordingly, she mat 
aged (1 don’t know how) to Ac¬ 
quire a lethal stash of some son 
of pills, gave it to her husband to 
keep so the nurses would not 
discover and destroy it, and thn 
made him promise to produce it 
when she gave the word. 

Thus assured of her dignified 
exit, she started calling her fan 
ily and friends to come byhei 
hospital room for a visit. Parents 
one evening, in-laws die next 
then her closest friends and, 
next, my wife and me. She got 
special permission for her young 
children to visit her. Then, tvwr 
thing arranged to her liking, she 
told her husband: “It’s time.' 

We know all this because she 
told us about it afterward. “He 
chickened out and wouldn't do 
it," she complained. She Insled 
another week, but it was a mess) 
week, with too much pain and 
too much machinery and too 
much loss of dignity. 

1 recall that 20-year-old 
episode now not to fault her bw- 
hand, who did what I likely 
would have done, but to saytwi 
Jack Kevorkian has a point 
Oh, sure, the man drlvesus 
all a little crazy with his theatrin 
I — especially tills latest atafll « 

; IiIb where he gave CBS's GO 
i Minutes n videotape of Wm IM 
says) giving a fatal Injection w» 
i victim of IjOU Gehrig's disease- 
: But if his point was to get “ 

l thinking about euthanasia, be 
- succeeded with me. If^ 

1 ta] ic was the real goods (a 
wouldn't surprise me If he W*" 
ii it), then it seems clearto® 
Kevorkian did precisely wM 
Tliomns Youk asked Mm 
' in monosyllables) to do. Hefl 
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Steve Vogel spent a day with military doctors in Honduras who are trying to stave ~ ~ 

off epidemics of cholera and provide emergency care for victims of Hurricane Mitch 


A Brief Respite from Suffering 

T HE TOWN was nearly empty I had little doubt they would soon be I conditions had worsened. The dair 
when the convoy carrying busy. With practiced efficiency, holding a reservoir of drinkiuf 
U.S. military doctors and thev Quickly converted tin* rluaiv r _ j,i n:_ 


T HE TOWN was nearly empty 
when the convoy carrying 
U.S. military doctors and 
nurses pulled in shortly after noon. 

For four hours, the column of five 
Humvees had wound its way up a 
tortuous muddy road leading here 
through the mountains. Several 
times, faced with washed-out sec¬ 
tions and precipitous drops, team 
members had been convinced the 
convoy would have to turn around, 
but the vehicles pressed on. 

Almost every day since Novem¬ 
ber 5, such a convoy has headed out 
Irom Soto Cano Air Base, where an 
American task force providing aid to 
victims of Tropical Storm Mitch is 
based. Each time, they have gone to 
a different village selected by Hon¬ 
duran medical authorities, trying to 
stave off feared epidemics of 
cholera and to provide emergency 
care to victims who have had little 
»r no medical attention since the 
storm and flooding. 

Recently it was the turn of La¬ 
guna riel Rincon, ail isolated nmun- 
l:, in town in the central Honduran 
province of Comaynguu. 

riiere were no telephones, but 
incsM'iigers were sent out with 
word that the U.S. team had arrived. 

Air Korce Capt. Mark Luff and 
the other medical team members 


had little doubt they would soon be 
busy. With practiced efficiency, 
they quickly converted the dusty 
one-room schoolhouse in the mid¬ 
dle of town into a clinic. They carted 
in green metal chests filled with 
tongue depressora, bandages and 
rubber gloves. 

They grabbed wooden school 
desks and benches, arranging them 
to form a reception desk, a waiting 
area and four examination tables. In 
an adjoining building, soldiers set up 
a pharmacy to hand out medicines. 

Atop his school desk, Luff, a fam¬ 
ily practitioner at Howard Air Bast- 
in Panama, set out his stethoscope 
and a box of surgical gloves, 
pausing to chase out a dog that had 
wandered in. 

By then, patients had begun to 
gather. Mothers appeared with 
babies in their arms and children 
clutching their skirts, nirly-faced 
children arrived on their own. Each 
in turn was directed to the doctors, 
who sat behind the chiM-si/e d'-sks 
in military fatigues. 

Army Sgl. Giovanni Samos, from 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina, worked 
the duor, control ling I he flow of pa¬ 
tients and chatting with families in 
Spanish. 

Many of the patients were u«( in 
good health to start with, but their 






■si'.-si’' 


Supplier must he flown In to many isolated Ullages 


conditions had worsened. The dam 
holding a reservoir of drinking 
water for Laguna del Rincon had 
been destroyed by the flooding, so 
townspeople were drinking contam¬ 
inated water. There were abundant 
cases of diarrhea, scabies, respira¬ 
tory infections and conjunctivitis. 

Luff, working with an Army trans¬ 
lator, examined a liny boy who was 
suffering from an upper respiratory 
infection. The doctor was startled 
when the boy told him he was 8 
years old. 

Outside, the trickle of people had 
become a torrent. Women, all with 
children on their laps, sat on 
benches in front of the green-and- 
yc-llow concrete building. The line 
grew to more than 100. 

“A lot of them have walked two 
hours to get here,” said Evaristo 
Suazo Cliavicr. head of the local 
emergency committee. In his arms 
was his own 3-day-old son, Antonio, 
suffering from diarrhea and a rash. 

Army Staff Sgl. German Villon, 
one ol tin* Convoy i-scurls, paced I lit- 
room anxiously, eyeing the growing 
crowd ouiside. 

“We’re not going In be aide to «*v 
them all. It's terrible." said Villim. 
'■<>iie tiling's lor sure: Little kids 
with diarrhea, they come In die 
fmnl of ihe line.” 

The cases seemed to gel mure 
serious the longer the doctors 
worked. Luff treated a 7-nionlh-old 
buy with diarrhea who was showing 
signs of serious dehydration. 

Back home. Luff would have in¬ 
stantly ordered tile baby admitted to 
a hospital. If the child’s condition 
was worse the next day. he told the 
mother, she would have to get him 
to a hospital in the city. 

By now, several hundred people 
had arrived and the dusty, barren 
schoolyard was filled. People were 
still coming down the road. The 
doctors would have to leave soon, 
and would not be back. The next 


David Hoffman In Moscow 

T ONS of highly enriched uranium 
and plutonium at Russian scien¬ 
tific institutes and research facilities 
have been left vulnerable to theft and 
diversion because of the country’s 
economic crisis, according to ex¬ 
perts from the United States who re¬ 
cently inspected some locations. 

The specialists have expressed 
alarm about the buckling of the 
"human factor’’ in protecting 
nuclear materials since the Russian 
ruble was devalued August 17, ef¬ 
fectively slashing the meager 
salaries of nuclear plant workers 
and guards and further draining 
funds available for security. 

"The Russian economy is the 
world’s greatest proliferation threat 

( today," said William C. Potter, direc¬ 
tor of the Center for Nonprolifera¬ 
tion Studies at the Monterey 
institute of Internalional Studies in 
California, who visited five Russian 
midear materials sites in October 
and has seen a total of 10 sites over 
the past year. 

"I think the situation is exfremely 
dire,” said Kenneth N. Luongo, a for¬ 
mer Energy Department official who 
is imw executive director of the Russ¬ 
ian-American Nuclear Security Advi¬ 


sory Council, which seeks to pro¬ 
mote U.S.-Russian cooperation on 
the Issue. “We liave taken a gigantic 
step back to the beginning of the 
1990s, when the Soviet Union col¬ 
lapsed and we worried about a 
breakdown of their security system." 

Tlieir concerns about the dimin¬ 
ished protection were confirmed by 
other U.S. specialists — some of 
whom asked not to be identified — 
and echoed by a Clinton administra¬ 
tion policymaker. 

But Yevgeny Adamov, Russia’s 
minister of atomic energy, said, "1 
am not particularly worried” about 
"serious materials and their leak¬ 
age” from the Russian nuclear 
enterprises. 

“Thai does not mean lack of con¬ 
cern for preventing this from hap¬ 
pening." he said, “but I have no 
worry about the present because 
these materials are quite safe." 
Other Russian officials have ao 
1 knowledged. however, that the nu¬ 
clear complex is suffering from the 
country’s economic turmoil, includ¬ 
ing months-long wage arrears. 

The Soviet Union is believed to 
have produced more than 1,200 tons 
of highly enriched uranium and 150 
tons of plutonium. More than half 
that material is contained in existing 


weapons, but an estimated 650 tons 
of weapons-usable material remains 
scattered across 11 time zones, ac¬ 
cording to the U.S. Energy Depart¬ 
ment. The material is located at 
civilian scientific centers and mili¬ 
tary research institutes. 

Potter said a rogue state "would 
be happy to get just tens of kilos" of 
highly enriched uranium or pluto¬ 
nium, a quantity that could be found 
at “dozens of facilities" in Russia. 

Specialists have long believed 
thnt obtaining weapons-grade fissile 
materia! is the hardest part of build¬ 
ing a bomb. It was assumed that it 
would take a would-be nuclear state 
a decade or more to create its own 
fissile material for bomb-making 
and that the necessary facilities 
could be detected. But tills barrier 
could be leapfrogged by purchasing 
or diverting material from Russia’s 
vast and vulnerable warehouses. 

The Soviet police state kept care¬ 
ful watch over nuclear materials, 
and the workers in the nuclear com¬ 
plex were relatively well off. But the 
demise of the authoritarian system 
and economic deprivations of Rus¬ 
sia’s struggling, young market econ¬ 
omy have drastically changed the 
situation. In recent years, minor di- 
vereions of nuclear material have 


been discovered, anil there may be 
others no one knows about. 

The U.S. effort to secure Russia's 
fissile materials Is centered in a 
$137 million-a-year Energy Depart¬ 
ment program with Russia's Atomic 
Energy Ministry, called "materials 
protection, control and accounting." 

It involves installing equipment to 
keep better track of bomb materials 
and providing training for Russian 
guards and workers. 

This is just one part of a much 
larger, years-long drive by the West 
to help post-Soviet Russia control 
nuclear weapons. It includes the 
Nunn-Lugar program to consolidate 
and dismantle warheads and deliv¬ 
ery systems, and an international 
drive to keep weapons scientists en¬ 
gaged in civilian work so they don't 
take their expertise to rogue states. 
Yet another Initiative recently ap¬ 
proved by Congress will try to ad¬ 
vance long-delayed conversion to 
other occupations in the "closed 
cities," where weapons were de¬ 
signed and built 

The United States is also buying 
500 metric tons — about 550 ton9— 
of weapons-grade uranium from dis¬ 
mantled Russian nuclear weapons 
to be diluted for use as power plant 
fuel. The United States and Ger¬ 
many have also committed to help 
Russia dispose of its leftover chemi¬ 
cal weapons. 
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in monosyllables) to do. Time for a New Approach in South Asia 

any time he fell The United States responded to nuclear tests by India and Pakistan with economic 

u, and he declined i to say^ ^ sanctions. This policy is both inadequate and dangerous, says Joseph S. Nye Jr. 
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tw wp really wantfo®" L. . ns *^ against the spread of nuclear disarmament in the long 


$ should 


states: five recognized in the 1968 
Non-Proliferation Treaty plus India, 
Pakistan and, by many published ac¬ 
counts, Israel. On the positive side. 
South Africa gave up its nuclear 
capability with the end of apartheid, 
and Argentina and Brazil reversed 
their incipient nuclear arms race. 

In 1995, 178 states agreed to an 
indefinite extension of the Non-Pro¬ 
liferation TVeaty. The next year 133 
states signed the Comprehensive 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. A few 
countries North Korea, Iraq, Iran ■ 
and Libya — are actual or suspected 
violators of their treaty, obligations 
and have to be treated as special 
cases. For mo9t states, however, the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty not only 


1970s and Pakistan in the 1980s. 

It Is important to show these two 
states that their open tests and dec¬ 
larations, driven in part by domestic 
politics, have not teen fruitful. 
Power in the 21st century will de¬ 
pend on economic growth and mas¬ 
tering the information revolution, 

Nuclear weapons 
cannot be used to 
blast one’s way 
Into an Imagined 
great power club 
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Aid Htntinns arc deluged by children needing treatment 


run, but also provides current reas- not on brute nuclear force. Nuclear 
■ surance that their regional neighbors, ; weapons are not a power equalizer, 
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are not developing nuclear weapons. 

In other words, India and Paki¬ 
stan are not typical cases. At the 
■time they detonated their* bombs, 
, neitlierhadsigned thb Non-Prolifer¬ 
ation TVeaty-or the Comprehensive 
'Test Ban Treaty. India already had 
developed'a nuclear capacity In the 


day. they would gu Ui anuilRT vil¬ 
lage as needy as this. 

Army Lt. Dwight Berry, the con¬ 
voy commander, signaled it was 
time lo pack up. “We have lo be out 
of here by three." said Berry. 
"We're not allowed to be on the 
mountain when it’s dark. I have to 
be the bad guy.” 

The rules of the task force are 
firm. The roads are considered too 
dangerous to be traveled after sun¬ 
set. With another four-hour journey 
ahead of them, Ihe medical team 
was pushing iL 

Mothers pushed their children to 


Lion Treaty to give India and Pak¬ 
istan de jure nuclear status, even if 
we take note of their de facto situa¬ 
tion. We should also state that we 
will not support India's claim to n 
permanent seat in the U.N. Security 
Council but mil support the claims 
of Japan, thus breaking the link 
between status and nuclear weapons. 

We should agree to lift sanctions 
if India or Pakistan adhere to the 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty, 
but that is not enough. Both coun¬ 
tries should agree to restrictive nu¬ 
clear export policies consistent with 
the Nuclear Suppliers Group guide¬ 
lines. We should also encourage 
them to join the . negotiations in 
Geneva on the cutoff in the pi'oduo 
tlon of fissile materials. 

At the same time, the United 
States should try-to limit dangers 
within the South Asian region. Sonic 
i observers believe that stable nuclear 
deterrence will evolve there just as it 
did between the United States and 
■the Soviet Union during the Cold 
War. But the analogy is flawed. India 
and Pakistan have a common bor¬ 
der. The two powers have dashed 
.violently' three times In a half-cen- 
tury. Conflicting territorial claims 
make Kashmir a flash point. Neither 
state has developed elaborate teclv 
nologles to control nuclear weapons; 
nor have India and Pakistan en- 


and they cannqt be used tq blast violently' three times in a half-cen- 
one’s way into an Imagined great tury. Conflicting territorial claims 
power club. India and Pakistan make Kashmir a flash point. Neither 
today have all the problems ahd llm- state has developed elaborate tech- 
itations they had last AfSrlL nologles to control nuclear weapons; 

Tb reinforce this point, other nor have India and Pakistan en- 
i states Should make deaf that they gaged in learning through a pro¬ 
will 'not amend the Non-Prolifera-' longed arnj^cbntrol dialogue. 


the front, whore iluj inipl-.iul 
Samos to let just one mote child in. 

Saraos looked pleadingly tu ilk- 
nurse at Ihe reception desk. Site 
shook her head. 

“Thai’s it," said basso. “It hurts 
my heart, too." 

"It hurts," said Saraos. 

He addressed the assembled 
crowd. “Nu mas.” 

No more. He said it several times, 
and then spun away and turned his 
back to the pleading faces. He was 
close to tears. “I don't want to say it 
anymore, you know? It gets harder 
every time." 


To remedy these deficiencies, the 
United States should offer India and 
Pakistan advice on the command 
and control of nuclear weapons, in¬ 
cluding technical assistance on per¬ 
missive action links that prevent 
unauthorized use if they fall into ter¬ 
rorists’ hands. We also can help lo 
set up hot lines and talks that serve 
as confidence-building measures. 

We should offer to share with both 
sides certain information that our 
Space Command collects on missile 
launches. We should encourage the 
two states not to deploy weapons to 
front-line commands and to negoti¬ 
ate arrangements In which war¬ 
heads do: not stand mated to 
missiles. Finally, we should offer to ' 
convene a five-power security dia¬ 
logue of America, Russia, China, 
India and Pakistan Lo discuss ways 
tq improve regional stabiMy. 

Some will object that these mea¬ 
sures are not sufficiently harsh. 
Outrage and sanctions probably 
played a useful role six months ago,. 
but they are no longer sufficient if 
we are Interested in furthering! 
America's twin objectives of rein¬ 
forcing the global nop proliferation ■ 
consensus while saving lives in' 
.South Asia. 

Joseph S. Nye Jr. is Dean of the ' ; 

Kennedy School of Government.at,', 

| Harvard University.and a former 
I U.S. assistant secretary of defense 
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Keep in touch with your savings 


Round-the-clock telephone banking facilities are proving invaluable for 
expatriate investors who need regular and rapid access to their accounts 


B ANKING by phone, fax or 
modem is hardly a new 
phenomenon. Most UK 
banks can deal with at least basic 
transactions over the telephone, and 
there are now commercial banks 
which conduct all their business via 
phone, fax and Internet. Whether 
UK-based savers use these services 
for convenience, or because the 
bnnks that operate them are able to 
offer higher interest rates and lower 
charges, isopen to question. 

'Fhey are fortunate In that they 
have the luxury of choice. For ex¬ 


patriates, scattered across the 
globe, visiting the branch in the 
high street is obviously not an op¬ 
tion. This makes reliable channels 
of communication with your bank 
an absolute necessity, and some¬ 
thing many people would prefer not 
to leave to the vagaries of the inter¬ 
national postal system. 

Apart from the danger of loss or 
theft, the postal service is slow. All 
letters destined for the Isle of Man, 
and Jersey and Guernsey, for in¬ 
stance, are routed via the British 
mainland and Royal Mail interna¬ 


tional. It can take between three and 
five days for a letter to arrive from 
the US east coast, four days to a 
week from Japan, and anything up 
to 10 days from Australia. 

The advent of round-the-clock 
telephone banking has reduced cus¬ 
tomers* dependence on the postal 
system. In most cases, they can now 
use the phone to conduct almost all 
of their banking business, from 
checking an account balance to 
transferring money to paying bills 
and third parties. Some banks even 
allow customers to order foreign 


currency or buy and sell shares 
over the phone. 

When opening an offshore ac¬ 
count, you clearly need to make 
sure (lie bank or building society of¬ 
fers telephone banking. But being 
able to speak directly to your bank 
doesn't solve the problem com¬ 
pletely. Like most offices, banks are 
able to receive faxes any time of the 
dny or night, but at some branches 
telephone inquiries may be dealt 
with only during office hours. 

International time zones can also 
make It difficult for savers trying to 
contact their bank. Some parts of 
the world are separated by as much 
as a 12-hour time difference, so 
ringing your bank manager might 
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7 . 48 % 


GROSS p.a. 
(Variable) 
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Why not Invest from £2,500 to £lm with the Best Offshore Deposit Taker of the Year* 1, and earn up to 
7.48%? 

Our rates vary according to the size of deposit, but none are below 5.60% 

To open an account just send your cheque with the coupon. For further details, contact us by 
telephone, fax or e-mail, or return the coupon. 

Alternatively, you can now find full details of our rates and product range on our web site at 
http://www.derbyshlre.co.lm 

I-1 

| I/We would like to open a (please tick appropriate box) □ Bonus Account 

j 90 Days' Notice Account Q Monthly Income Account q Instant Access Account Q 

I I/We enclose a Sterling cheque for £ (min. £2,500) made payable to ‘The Derbyshire (Isle of Man) Ltd a/c (your 

I name)’ 1 subject to the terms and conditions of the account. I/We understand that when you receive my/our deposit l/we will be 
j required to complete an account application form. 

[ Namefs) In full (Mr/Mrs/Miss).Date of Birth. 


Address. 


Country.Postcode 


Signature (Applicant 1). Signature (Applicant 2) 

Please send me more information about your range of accounts Q 


GW05/12/98 


Please return to: 

The Derbyshire (Isle of Man) Ltd, PO Box 136 HSBC House, Ridgeway Street, Douglas, Isle of Man, IM99 1LR 




interest (eatcutaled on a daly baste) is peyabffl as fatows: Burma Aoroint - annually an tut working day after 31 at Mav: 90 Daw 1 Notice and Instant Access - annually on 31at March or 80th tort at riapoaltom' 
choice: Months tnaome - payable monthly In each cam without deduction of Income tax fedtyect to changes in tax lew). Intaeat accrues when (unde cleared end ceases to accrue on dev before withdrawal, n will 
be your personal ns paraibigty u» discharge any labftty to tax arising from the receipt af gross internet AD deposits must be hi Sterling and a balance of at least £1,000 must be retained. Rates variable and correct 
at 26th November 1998. Wtlhdntwaia agdnst deared funds only. Transactions by post or etecttorilo funds transfer only. We may dad not to open an account until satisfied about your status and identity Ful terms 
and conations of the accounts (which are variable) are available on request. Maximum investment Elm par account. 

The principal place of business of The Derbyshire (fate of Man) Ltd (TOIOM) and the office at which deposits are Invited to be made Is situated on the Isle of Man. The amount of paid-up capital and reserves of the 
Company exceed C7.5m DEPOSITS MADE WITH OFFICES OF IDIOM IN THE ISLE OF MAN ARE NOT COVERED BY THE DEPOSIT PROTECTION SCHEME UNDER THE UK BANKING ACT 1887. DEPOSITS 
MADE WfTH AN ISLE OF MAN OFFICE OF TDK3M ARE COVERED BY THE DEPOSITORS COMPENSATION SCHEME CONTAINED IN THE BANKING BUSINESS (COMPENSATION OF DEPOSITORS) 
REGULATIONS >091. (REGULATIONS MADE UNDER ISLE OF MAN LEGISLATION). TO FURTHER PROTECT YOUR DEPOSITS DERBYSHIRE BUILDING SOCIETY HAS GIVEN AN IRREVOCABLE AND BINDING 
UNDERTAKING TO ENSURE THAT WHILST TWOM REMAINS ITS SUBSIDIARY. TOIOM WILL AT ALL TIMES BE ABIE TO DISCHARGE ITS FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS AS THEY FALL DUE. 
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TEL:+44 (O) 1624 663 432 FAX:+44 (0) 1624 615 133 

E-Ma[l:info@derbyshlre.co.im 

Principal place of business and registered offloe: P.O. Box 136, HSBC House, Ridgeway Street, Douglas, Isle Of Men IM891LR. 
. Registered yvlth the Financial Supervision Commission for banking business. 
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not be feasible unless you are awaj 
in the early hours of the morning. ' 

If your bank doesn't offer a ft 
hour service, make sure you chetkl 
how soon queries or requests nil 1 
be dealt with if you leave a message 1 
on an answering machine. Also 
inake sure it is possible to fa 
instructions and money transmis¬ 
sion orders. 

Fortunately, a growing numberof f 

offshore banks and building sod 
dies are now offering 24-hour ser¬ 
vices. or al least extended hours fw 
ickplione banking.The Royal Batik 
of Scotland International and Mid¬ 
land Offshore in Jersey have a 24-1 
hour service, while others, such a*! 
the Co-operative Bank in Guernsey, 
keep phone lines open until mid¬ 
night, seven days a week. Lloyds 
Bank Offshore has staff available to 
deal with telephone or fax requests 
from 8am until 10pm local lime. 

However, the majority of banks 
and building societies still operate 
only within working hours, which 
are typically 8am or ‘Jam to 5pm or 
Gpm. For the remainder of the lime, 
answering machine services nre < 
usually available. ' 1 

The time it takes banks and build-; 
mg societies to respond to your ( 
instructions is also important Hie j 
quicker they receive an instruction, 
the faster it will be executed. iJiffi-r- 
ent banks have different deadlines, 
but in general instructions must bo 
given before ihkiii for action m bo 
taken die same day. Some, such n> • 
the Bank uf Scotland (isle uf Man), ; 
will act on an instruction received as ■ 
late as 5pm, depending on the typo 
of transaction, whereas Lloyds in ■ 
Jersey and the Isle of Man. mid ^ 1 
Co-op all have a 3.3Upm deadline. 

Services offered via the trie 
phone mid fax vary widely, but most 
banks allow customers to receive m-. 
formation about their current or de-; 
ixisit accounts, obtain other account 
information (such as whether or not 
a cheque has cleared), and transfer 
funds to other accounts. 

For example, in the case of tut- l - 
which pioneered 24-hour offshore 
banking in 1995, customers can 
check their balance by phone, lran& 
fur money between accounts ana 
amend direct debits. However 
instructing bill payments or buying 
and selling foreign currencies c^- 
uot be carried out until the folio 

1,11 At Halifax International in J«njjj 
customers are able to use the 
phone or fax to check the bsdance 
on their current account, transfer 
funds to any other accounts wg 
hold at that bank, and even transier 
up to £1,000 to third parties- 
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should check what security 
arrangements the bank or building 
society has in place. Most require 
codes or passwords for their phone 
and fax services. For example, 
Uoyds Bank Offshore demands that 
customers quote a password when 
they ask for any information or ad- 
jvice via Ihe telephone. Instructions 
*are only accepted by phone. 

At Midland Offshore, customers 
opening an account are sent a com¬ 
puter generated password and a 
separate phone banking number. 
Wien they phone the bank, they 
arc asked for two random letters 
from their password and two ran¬ 
dom numbers from their phone 
banking number. After this, cus¬ 
tomers may then choose their own 
password, and each time they 
phone (hey will be asked for two 
randomly chosen letters from their 
new password. The bAnk also holds 
•■n file other personal information 
provided by the customer. 

As part of most phone banking 
services, customers are asked to 
complete and sigu indemnity forms 
which absolve the bank or building 
society of all responsibility should 
something go wrong. In most cases, 
genuine mistakes can be rectified, 
but this often takes lime. 

E XPATRIATES are recog¬ 
nised as one of the must 
computer-literate sectors of 
<uciety. with a relatively high pro¬ 
portion using personal computers at 
home and at work to communicate 
via the Internet Yet the offshore 
banking sector has been slow off 
iho mark in selling up Internet 
banking services. Most banks with 
a website use It purely for 
marketing purposes, providing in¬ 
formation on offshore banking and 
individual services, although in due 
course customers may be able to 
conduct all their banking business 
via the Internet. 

Banks and building societies 
p . ["fornet banking only on a 
united scale at the moment, but 
several are considering expanding 
such services, with a number of 
'em alrea <ly faking messages from 
. * K)nier ? v * 8 e-ninil. Issues of secu- 
fify remain of primary concern but 
l * e ™ on| y a matter of time be- 
n» ( l hore bankin 8 via the Ittier- 
hv t i ? mes as murine as banking 
J wiephone is now. — Ian Wylie 
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At the push of a 
button .. . 
banking services 
offered via the 
telephone and fax 
vary widely, but 
most offshore 
banks and 
building societies 
nllow customers to 
check necoimt 
balances, transfer 
money, pity billy, 
and in some rnsen 
even buy and sell 
foreign currency 
-W and shares 


EXCELLENT, 

AN INTEREST RATE 
THAT’S NOT GOING 
ANYWHERE. 


Worried about foiling interest rotes? You 
needn't be if you Invest in the new Britannia 
International 30 Day Notice Account. 

It pays up to 7.45% gross, GUARANTEED 
until at least 29th January 1999. 
Yet just as important, it's exceptionally 
flexible. You can moke withdrawals at ony 
time without penalty by giving just 30 days' 
written notice. (There's also an .immediate 
access option for emergencies. 1 ) 

You can choose to take your income 
annually, monthly* or to reinvest it. 
And whatever you choose, with Britannia 
International your money starts earning 
interest from the day we receive your 
deposit. 

'Monthly rales ore available on request. 


30 DAY NOTICE ACCOUNT o 

7 . 45 %! 


Minimum 30 Day Notice 

Balance _ 

£25,000+ _ 7.45% _ 

£10,000 _ 7,25% _ 

£5,000 _ 6.75% 

You can open a 30 Day Notice Account 
with any amount From £1,000. For full 
details and on application form, 
please call Britannia International on 
+44 1624 681100, or return Ihe coupon. 


Brito nnia 


International 

www.brllannlalnlernaHanal.qom 


Please send me further details of the new 
Britannia International 30 Day Nollce Account. 

Tine Mr/Mrs/Miss/M s__ 

First Name_ 

Surname_ 

Address__ 


_ 30GWC 

Postcode _ 

Tei Number_ 

To: Britannia International limited, 

Britannia House, Victoria Slreel, Douglas, 

Isle of Mon IM99 1 SD. 

Tel +44 1624 6B1100 Fas +44 1624 6311^5 
e-mail britannla@mcb.net 


The above information may bo used to keep you 
Informed of new Britannia International products 
and services, if you da not wish to receive ibis 
information please lick here CD 


TSubject to penally equivalent to 30 days' low of interest on amounl withdrawn. Interest raia at £1,000 4.5%, £2,500 5.5%, Interest rate) are variable but will not be varied until at least 29lh 
January 1999. Interest paid annually on 1st January. Minimum opening investment £ 1.000. Minimum withdrawal £500. All interest is paid grass. U Is the depositor’s responsibility la declare Interest 
earned to the appropriate tax authority. Britannia International limited is'a wholly owned subsidiary of Britannia Building Society and Is registered with the Isle of Mon Financial Supervision 
Commission for Banking Business. Registered Office: Britannia House, Victoria Street, Doualas, Isle of Man IM99 ISO. Registered Company No. 50583. Deposits made with an IsIb of Man 
office of Britannia International are covered by the Isle of Man Depositors' Compensation Scheme contained ‘re ihe Isle of Mon Banking Business (Compensation of Depositors) Regulations 1991. 
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Swimming in tax receipts: millions pay too much on their savings 


Beating the tax collectors 


Changing your residence status couid expose you to 
a substantia! tax liability if you are not well prepared 


T HE Treasury’s crackdown on 
money laundering and tax 
evasion in Britain's offshore 
tax havens shouldn’t worry expatri¬ 
ates too much, but it is a good time 
to make sure your tax status is cor¬ 
rect. writes Ian Wylie. You don’t 
want your hard-earned savings to 
put you on the wrong side of the law. 

Tlie most important thing is to 
make sure the Inland Revenue has 
given you the correct tax status be¬ 
cause this directly equates to the 
amount of tax you will be liable for 
on your savings. 


The easiest method of working 
out your residence status is to calcu¬ 
late the number of days a year you 
spend in the UK. If that equates to 
9Q days or more in any one tax year, 
you will be categorised ns "Ordinar¬ 
ily Resident”. If you intend spending 
fewer than 90 days in the UK during 
a tax year, yoti will qualify ns "Not 
Ordinarily Resident”. 

Both these classifications lift you 
outside the UK tax system for ail 
income and capital gains lax pur¬ 
poses. The crucial difference is that 
"Ordinarily Resident” expats must 



OUR SERVICE IS 
HIGHLY-RATED TOO 

Because the Sterling International Gross Account of Woolwich Guernsey Limited Is run 
offshore In the Channel Islands, all the interest on your savings will be paid gross. f So you 
can enjoy a high rate of Interest, you can make withdrawals without giving notice, and have 

the security of saving with the Woolwich. 

But, with the Woolwich, the benefits 
don't stop there. You’ll also receive the 
highest standards of personal service, 
fast and efficient response to your 
queries and regular Information on rate 
changes. Full terms and conditions are 
available on request. 

You can open a Sterling International Gross Account with as little as £500, so why not 
return the coupon now for Further Information? Alternatively, you can fan or Email us 
(wootwlchguerns6y@dlal.pipex.com), quoting reference GW512. 

Fax: +44 (0)1481 715722 
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| STERLING INTERNATIONAL GROSS ACCOUNT | 

DEPOSIT 

1500 - £9.999 

VARIABLE RATE 

QR08S PAID ANNUALLY* » 
5.50* 

£10.000 - £39,999 

6.50% 

£40.000 - £99.909 

0.75% 

£100.000 -£249.996 

0.85% 

£250,000 - £999,999 

7.00% 

£lmilllon+ 

7.20% 
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WOOLWICH 

WOOLWICH GUERNSEY LIMITED 
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wjul lliroc to four years to t; 
liu-ir tax freedom — the time; 
takes for the Inland Rewn« 
assess their resident status. Hi- 
labelled "Not Ordinarily Resit; 
tu e able to enjoy their tax 
fr'tuii file day they depart Britain. M< 
Hie crucial piece of papwiM 
clarifies your status with the Inb 
Revenue is a P8G, if you arc mw^ 
abroad and have not completed t 
returned this form, then do mg 
mediately. Some expats pay ac 
expert to fill it in for them, fori 
very good reason that getting 
right can save you a lot of money. 

Knowing your lax status i 
equally important if you arc retim¬ 
ing to the UK Getting professd 
advice before repatriation is \v- 
otherwise hard-earned saw 
which have grown in a low-las. 
no-lax environment may be eroi! 
by tile more rigorous attentions 
the Inland Revenue. 

Ideally, you should start u 
preparations at least a year be' ; ^ 
you inleiul to return to nritain. I 
such advance planning is not p.- 
ble, make sure you put your pL- 
into aclion before the actual lavi r - 
(April!« April) in which you *9' 
roluriiing. I'he main reason hr it. 
is because returning expatri.m'j> 
treali'd as tax residents fui Uiejc. 
in which they arrive, even if ft* 

Uui* I the week In ft ire the ta\J'- 
emls. It is absolutely vital thaU-u.- 
nspivl of your linancial iwilMi'" 

«b-;ill with well before your ttufft- 
ih-Hi lax status changes. 

When thinking about howiyiL-’ 
imise your tax liability, beat iuui.' 
that, while yon are resident “bre.: 
your income and capital gains &• 
sources outside the UK. such a>»' 
shore hanks and building sucitjir 
will be free from Biilislii taxes. ; 

ever, once you return with tlie iat< j, 
lion t»f slaying jjermanenlly i#*;' 

UK, income and gains from t 
where in the world will be subject- 
tax by the Inland Revenue. 

One way of avoiding 
income and gains which fwni'’- 
while you were overseas is lo * 

and breakfast" your savings ana c 

vestments. Tills tnx-ininimlslngP* 
cecltire used lo entail disposing 
assets otic day and re-purch^ 
them the next, or closing one ‘ 
count and then opening anotner- 
llie same Institution. The scope 
til is activity has been severe^ 
tailed within the UK; * 
not permitted to repurchase 
vestment for at least a m°n 
you have sold it. A way aro 
Is lo sell your shares 

with a gain and Hold 

with a loss. Thia , n, ^J ns 1 !l S' 
will remain outside the Uh ^ 
while the t«w» wDJJJ35 
with you and could be offee 
a future tax bill . ^ 

Expats should also make ^ 
they clear any tax ^ 

country where they jw ve , OT h£«i . 
dent- For instance.° 
accrued from Bivhifl 
could be liable for«loc ■ 

too whether the local 
quire a tax clearance cerufi™ 
fore you leave the county 

Given the complexitlM 

In changing residence, « W.B 

getting sound professional * 

steer you and your fina^K 
folio through tlus peri»M 
you a few hundred poundsJ 
but that’s peanuts compare -1 
tlie tax bill you could be 


S Africa awakes too 
late to Aids menace 


Fridirlc Chambon 
In Johannesburg 


A 


tax 


IDS cases are rising sharply 
In the states of southern 
Africa. Along with Zimbabwe, 
South Africa has one of the fastest 
growth rates of the disease in the 
world. The virus has already in¬ 
fected 3-4 million people out of a 
population of 40 million. Almost 
1,500 people are infected every day, 
most of diem black. This dubious 
distinction has only compounded 
existing problems inherited from 
the apartheid regime and Us in¬ 
equalities. 

The epidemic places a social and 
economic burden on the country 
that could eventually threaten its 
reconstruction and development 
efforts. Nkosazana Zuma, the 
health minister, said recently that 
she thought Aids was a more 
formidable enemy than apartheid, 
and that It threatened South Africa’s 
very survival as a nation. 

According to the South African 
health ministry, 20 per cent of the 
country’s working population could 
he contaminated by 2000. Aids, 
which chiefly affects people In the 
15-10 age group, could cut swathes 
through South Africa's youth and 
manpower. According to some ex¬ 
perts the disease could lower aver¬ 
age life expectancy from 60 to 40 
years by 2010, while hospitals are al¬ 
ready haring difficulty In fulftling 

their public health role. 

HIV-related complaints are re¬ 
sponsible for 15-20 per cent of hos¬ 
pital admissions. Soweto hospital, 
which caters for the 3 million inhab¬ 
itants of South Africa's largest black 
township, serves as a benchmark. A 
third of bableB born there are HIV- 


positive. At national level, 16 per 
cent of pregnant women carry the 
virus, and South Africa has some 
200,000 Aids orphans. 

Although hit by Aids only fairly 
recently, the country is now In a 
desperate predicament. The epi¬ 
demic is raging through the Horn of 
Africa after haring struck the cen¬ 
tral part of Die continent The time 
lag In South Africa's case can 
largely be explained by political cir¬ 
cumstances. Tlie epidemic has been 
described as apartheid's “time 
bomb”: it exploded once the isola¬ 
tion imposed by a regime of racial 
segregation came to an end. 

Up to the end of the eighties, the 
international boycott of South 
Africa, combined with the fact that it 
was either at war or had broken off 
diplomatic relations with many 
African countries, restricted both 
trade and population flows. 

That situation changed with the 
end of apartheid In the early 
nineties. The opening up of borders 
caused a massive influx of immi¬ 
grants attracted from all over Africa 
by the promise of an eldorado In the 
new South Africa. 

Aids also spread quickly because 
the danger it represented was under¬ 
estimated and no proper prevention 
policy was implemented. A way of 
life Inherited from the era of racial 
segregation was another factor. The 
forced displacement of black people 
and the regrouping of workforces 
far from their places of origin sepa¬ 
rated families, causing an increase 
in prostitution and the number of 
sexual partners outside marriage. 

These factors explain why the in¬ 
cidence of Aids Is high in mining 
communities, where migrant work¬ 
ers lead solitary lives in hostels. 



Nearly 20 per cent of miners are 
HIV-positive. The fight against the 
disease has heen hampered by the 
feet that attitudes have changed 
only very slowly. Aids is a taboo 
subject in traditional African society, 
and It took the authorities a long 
lime to measure the gravity of the 
epidemic. 

Faced with the mammoth task of 
rebuilding South Africa, the black 
government has been stow to make 
die fight against Aids one of its pri¬ 
orities. Several scandals revealed 
serious malfunctions. Zuma became 
one of the moat heavily criticised 
ministers following a misappropria¬ 
tion of funds designated for the 
fight against Aids, and her support 
for a controversial Aids therapy. It 
was only in 1998 that the govern¬ 
ment really got to grips with the 
problem by setting up an intermlnis- 
terial committee and earmarking 
I $14 million to finance Its work. 


At the beginning of October, vice- 
president Thabo Mbeki launched a 
nalionwide Aids prevention cam¬ 
paign. In a solemn address on televi¬ 
sion, he called on South Africans to 
mobilise their efforts and change 
their behaviour. A real danger ex¬ 
isted, and people should no longer 
turn a blind eye to it “Aids is my 
problem, and it’s your problem," he 
said, urging people to use condoms 
If they wanted to have sex outside 
marriage. 

Aids prevention organisations 
welcomed the campaign, but felt 
it was rather late in the day and 
might have been more effective if it 
had been launched by President 
Nelson Mandela himself. They have 
called for the implementation of 
concrete measures such as a review 
of prevention policy and greater 
access to treatment for the most 
underprivileged patients. 

(November 25) 


Le Pen slaps down his ambitious deputy 


jj hdrtlane Chomboau _ 

QN NOVEMBER 20, the leader 
Fvr.°LK ance ’ 9 bright National 
Jean-Marie Le Pen, re- 
-J5J” to a rutoie by a Versailles 
j- r °/ a Ppeal that confirmed his 
Qualification from standing for 
ft ««* by announcing that he 

snl? ec,ded t0 teke hia ““ to the 
su Preme court of appeal. 

v * r8 »hfes ruling reduced 


from two 


years to one the period of 


SR*-* which had origi- 
Jrr 1 ) Imposed on Le Pen after 
attacked Annette 
SKSb** the Socialist can- 
May 1997 general elec 
icehni^ i.^^HtesJa-Jolie. A legal 
e " ti tles Le Pen to take 

nppeaft 10 v® su P reme court of 
fi i e Versailles ruling erro- 

of wWi , deBC „ ribed the commune 
which Peulvast-Bergeal was 

no. 

VeS|2 !h If ^ en described the 
r ,H lns , 88 “scandalous", 
f^HUcal" and-neither Rah Hoi 
qUt doe*, allow him, once he has 

^mof h a fa n2?? w,,h ““ 8u P fem e 
Eh^yPf 1, to stand at the 1999 

wh " e ' at th ' 


presidential 



Le Pen: reasserting himself 


The great advantage for Le Pen In 
leading the FN list next year Is tfiat 
it will put an end to the deep divi¬ 
sions which have split hia paly 
since July. ;They were triggered by 
hia announcement ; that, his wife 
would replace■■him as head of the 
FN list lithe courts prevented him 
from standing. , .« .. . 

According to party, activists, then; 
Is no end in sight fe the nianjng bat¬ 


tle between the FKa president and 
its general delegate, Bruno M£gret, 
who brought his dispute with Le 
Pen out into the open when he said 
he was determined to head the FN 
list in his capacity as “second-in- 
command" of the party If ever Le 
Pen were prevented from doing so 
himself. One poUtburo member 
says: “Le Pen is determined to get 
his revenge and sideline all those 
who supported M6gret“ 

Ever since failing to persuade the 
polltburo to punish Mfigret on Sep¬ 
tember 8, L 6 Pen has consistently 
set out to humiliate and clip the 
wings of his general delegate. He 
decided, for example, to put Jean- 
Claude Martinez, who has made no 
Becret of his anti-M^gret feelings. In 
charge of the European election 
campaign — a ■ talk normally as¬ 
signed to the general delegate. Criti¬ 
cism and threats were then directed 
at-Damien BariUer, M^gret’s chief 
adviser, and Philippe Olivier,toe- 
deputy general delegate, on the 
grounds that they had criticised 
Martinez—who hpd himself sniped 
at them earlier- : 

More, recently, Le Pen took um¬ 
brage at the decision by five FN 
group on the Ile-de-France regional 
council to organise, with'Magnet, a 
meeting on the then* of Europe In 
Paris on November 25. After felling 


to get the meeting cancelled (the 
group voted by a large majority for 
it to go ahead), Le Pen decided Lo 
invite himself to the event, and 
called the rebels to a meeting at hia 
Saint-Cloud offices on November 
24. 

Using the European election cam¬ 
paign as a pretext, he alqo sum¬ 
moned Barlller, who runs tlie party 
organ, FYangais d’Abord (French 
First), so they could together “rejig” 
the paper's editorial policy. He de¬ 
manded, among other things, that 
leaders written by Bruno Gollnlsch, 
general secretary of the party and a 
Le Pen supporter, should taJce 
precedence over MGgrefs leaders 
in every other, lasue. Le Pen's 
henchmen, chief of whom Is his son- 
in-law, Samuel Mar&rhal, head of 
the FN’b youth section, are report¬ 
edly doubling up those parte of (he 
party machine controlled by Md- 
gret, such as tlie National Training 
Institute and the FN'a propaganda 
unit 

Le Pen has also asked his daugh¬ 
ter Marine, who la a lawyer, to go 
through the statutes and accounts 
of all associations and companies in 
which Mdgret la Involved with a 
fine-tooth comb. In an attempt to 
show who is boss, Le Pen has made 
a point of reminding staff at the FN 
headquarters that “only one photo- 
la authorised In. our offices" 
own, of course. 

(November 21) 


Unions take 
a Euro stand 

EDITORIAL 

I T CAN hardly have been 
much consolation to com¬ 
muters, but there was a positive 
side to the railway strike on 
November 23: it was European- 
wide. There was of course no 
reason to rejoice that rail ser¬ 
vices had been disrupted in 
Belgium, France, Greece, Luxem¬ 
bourg, Spain and Portugal. Yet 
the fact remains that the 
‘’Eurostrike 11 confirmed the exis¬ 
tence of n slow and salutnry 
process of change which, with 
each new industrial dispute, has 
seen the first organised stirrings 
of European social solidarity. 

There have been precedents: 
Renault's European workforce 
came out firmly against the clos¬ 
ing of the car manufacturer's 
Vilvoorde plant in Belgium two 
years ago; n first "EurosUrike” 
took place in November I9UG; 
and workers at Levi Strauss 
protested ugainst the relocation 
of factories in Hungary mid 
Poland. Union battles are now 
planned, decided on and waged 
at the dedslon-muking level 
which affects salaried employees 
— that of Europe. 

On this occasion It was die 
European transport commis¬ 
sioner, and former British 
Labour party leader, Neil Kin- 
nock, who proposed a draft di¬ 
rective on the future of Europe’s 
railways. If they are to survive, 
he said, they must be privatised. 
Railway workers regard such a 
move as a threat to jobs and pub¬ 
lic services. The important thing 
In this case, however, Is to wel¬ 
come the feet that the trade 
unions' expression of their fears 
and their pressure on EU trans¬ 
port ministers have taken place 
at the only meaningful level — 
Europe. 

A single market needs a single 
trade union movement, just as 
tiie European Union requires 
European-wide trade union or¬ 
ganisations. The free movement 
and investment of capital within 
the boundaries of Europe should 
be matched by a European sys¬ 
tem that protects workers’ righto. 
This, too, to an area where 
Europe is being constructed. 

In a recent Interview with Le 
Monde the new German finance 
minister, Oskar Lafontalne, 
called for wage bargaining to be 
conducted at a European level. 
The aim is to ensure that Jan¬ 
uary’s Introduction of tlie euro 
does not encourage companies 
to trim their payroll costs- 
At a time when the French 
parliament la examining the con¬ 
stitutional changes that France 
wiil need to make if it is to ratify 
the Amsterdam treaty covering 
the delegation of sovereignty to 
the EU, tbo trade unions have 
shown they are prepared to give 
an organised response to deci¬ 
sions taken hi Brussels. 

That Isa good thing. Indeed, if 
that were not the case, the EU 
would probably not remain bq 
popular In France, with 77 ; per 
cent of tiie population in favour 
of it, according to a recent 
(November 25. 
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Saving an icon from 
academic oblivion 


Jacques Mandelbaum 

Lo Myst&e Ren6 Clair 

Pierre Bilfard 

Plon 480pp 165 francs 


H AVE the films of Ren£ 
Clair endured well? Il is 
tempting fo say no. Film 
buffs rate his work well below that 
of such film-makers as Jean Vigo 
and Jean Renoir, and the public only 
know of him through a handful uf 
films whose fame seems due less to 
the director than to the aclora who 
star in them — for example, Michel 
Simon and Gtfrard Philipe in La 
Beaut* du Diable (1950), or 
Michele Morgan and Philipe in Les 
Grand es Manoeuvres (1955). 

This year is the centenary of 
I Clair's birth and various cin&na- 
thfrjues all over France have organ¬ 
ised seasons of Clair films, giving us 
the opportunity to refresh our mem¬ 
ories and decide whether he de¬ 
serves to be counted among the 
greats of cinema. 

Tins question has been taken up, 
in Le Mysore Rene Clair, by the 
film historian Pier re Billnixl. He de¬ 
scribes the challenge he raced when 
writing (lie book: ‘At a lime when 
the centenary of Ills birth gives us 
the urge to celebrate, we have to 
ask ourselves: whom are we cele¬ 
brating? A luminary of the French 
cinema who occupies a pre-eminent 
position he never laid claim to but 
long assumed? Or a film-maker 
greatly the worse for wear after 


I being ungratefully consigned by 
I posterity to a long purgatory of aea- 
I demlc respectability?" 

Billard makes that duality the 
keystone of his biography. He sug¬ 
gests that it governed Clair's life 
nnd work much more than it did his 
posthumous reputation. 

Clair was born Ren6-Lucien 
Choinette on November 11, 1898. 
He was a dilettante writer and poet 
until the beginning of the twenties. 
Then he worked as a journalist on 
the daily L’Intransigeant. and acted 
in movies by Yakov Protazanov and 
Louis Feuillnde. 

He cut his directorial teeth with 
the film-inaker Jacques de Baron- 
celli, before going on to direct his 
first film, Paris Qui Dort (19241. In 
it. Paris and its inhabitants are sent 
to sleep by a hypnotic ray, while the 
keeper of the Eiffel Tower and a few 
friends, who have escaped its ef¬ 
fects. inject a burlesque and liber¬ 
tarian element into the film. At 26. 
Clair had made a magnificent film 
whose sole subject was that 
mechanical and magical illusion of 
the world called the cinema. 

It marked the start of an intense 
period of creativity which made 
Clair famous first in France, then 
internationally, with such films as 
Entr'acte (1924), Un Chapeau tie 
Paille D'ltalie (1927), Sous Les Toils 
tie Paris (1930), Le Million (1931) 
and A Nous La Liberty (1931). The 
main protagonists were (lie ordi¬ 
nary people of Paris and its sub¬ 
urbs, and the Films looked forward 
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to the "poetic realism" of Marcel 
Carn6 and Jacques Pr£veit. 

Clair also called for the cinema to 
be accepted as an art form in its 
own right. Bui unlike the avant- 
garde film-making movement of the 
tune — into which Clair was pulled 


because of the scandal caused by 
Entr'acte la Dadaist short commis¬ 
sioned by Francis Picabia) — he 
was against the idea ol "pure cin¬ 
ema" and experimental abstraction. 

Although Clair fought against in¬ 
creasingly commercial pressures. 


Despite being celebrated as 

French film-maker par excel]ewf*B^W^^ wasa ^mewhenstucly- 
C lair wen) into exile for more flu f business at university 

10 years, first in Britain, then inii I meant taking a course which 
United Slates. No one quite b.r was a cocktail of subjects such as 
why. It may have had something marketing, accountancy, law, stalis- 
do with the resounding flop of h Iks. psychology, management and 
Dernier Milliardalre (1934), a air, « on: a perfect mixture. It was 
cal film about a dictator In an ira, flight, for someone who would 
nary country t Hitler had jusirfc railvec not tackle the more arduous 
to power), in which Clair show.I araikmicsubjects. 

clear affinities with Chaplin. Hy 'be same token. people work- 
I He returned lo France, but nt ini; in the commercial divisions of a 
immediately forced to flee to rh ^Miiy wrc usually graduates of 
US with his Jewish wife and sou l- unrelated discipline, who 
a sense they were responsible D •'otuired skills on llie job. 
iiis so-called "American period" - Kulay people with a degree in 

I Married A Witch (1942) iri ^ or thl - sciences, who want to 
It Happened Toniuriw (1043)- mwv into business, are faced with a 
which br-gan the transition to II F"Wein. Some may be lucky' 
final period of film-making : to find a broad-minded 

France, which extend*! L f^uployer who accepts that their 
Silt-m* Esld’Ur U947j to Lesft:-! qual'fications in anthropology or 
Oahiiil's i i«.ui 5 ) ' history may ultimately assist them 

* The great merit of BiHard* ll- ‘ n scllin 8 clothes or cars. Bu1 
iiifr biogrnphv. wliich draw< .,n. f most, a postgraduate business 
widr range of ilal.i. is tliat it pc- *{«« is a pre-requisite for a career 
Glair and his films ini" hisbfi- “business. 
tji:rM»viiw and dwt not holt-' premium placed on business 
will, Mich irn-ievam iesns -he dr 'todiescourses reflects how far they 
ger ol his being forgotten. Farm' ^evolved in recent years. Today 
bring a comnn-momtivc bu<** % are every bit as demanding ns 
signi-d as a nimminent to itssnbj^' “J disciplines and 

11 help* h. create n r. £*■■«•** buaoess qualifica- 

lively pklurv ol one of Ihe pwe *£ « .Mughl after Most 
„( Frendi cinema l,y lescniw IV ™ of Business Adnums- 

from the menace of being typers ------ 

as an academic director.- - - 

(October 16) tup irMrviri 


tration) programmes teach you 
about business using case studies. 1 
The objective is to hone your practi¬ 
cal skills rather than provide you 
with an abstract knowledge base. In 
Britain the success of business stud¬ 
ies has been borne out by polls of 
employers' preferred educational in¬ 
stitutions, Tliese tend to be universi¬ 
ties such as Birmingham, Bath, 
Warwick. Manchester and Aston — 
all of which are well-known for their 
business studies courses. 

With the European single cur¬ 
rency less titan a month away, and 
an increasingly globalised economy, 
potential MBA students would be 
well advised to choose a course with 
an international dimension. The 
Coventry Business School, for ex¬ 
ample. runs an MBA in Interna¬ 
tional Business, which is designed 
to imiiart a "holistic" view of busi¬ 
ness, by exploring British, Euro¬ 
pean, American and Far Eastern 
approaches to business anti man¬ 
agement studies. 

If that’s a little ton broad, several 
institutions offer MBAs in European 
business or management studies. 
Coventry offers an MBA in Euro¬ 
pean Business in association with 
the University de Caen in France, 
while the the Oxford-based EAP 
European School of Management 



Toasting a successful day at the office: but you arc unlikely to get a Foot in the door without ail MBA 


offers a European Masters in Man¬ 
agement. The loiter course, which 
runs for three years and is taught in 
three countries, is mi international 
postgraduate programme lending to 
an award of the French biplomc de 
Grande F.cole and the German 
Piplom Kaufmaiiii/Kiuiffrau. 

Places on MBA courses are not 
open to all graduates. Entrance 
requirements are high mid rising to 
cope with demand for places —- 
ratius of 20 applicants lo each place 
are common. A prospective student 
should consider the following fac¬ 
tors: size and culture, programme 


content, quality of faculty awl 
student body, facilities, location, 
internationalism, administrative ef¬ 
ficiency. success anil failure rales, 
career services and placement fees, 
entrance criteria mid reputation 
among employers. 

These factors arc discussed in 
the official MBA handbook, Guide 
To Business Schools, which is pub¬ 
lished annually by the Association 
of MBAs. 

Ihe guide gives essential advice 
on various schools and pro¬ 
grammes. The Association has also 
developed Study Link MBA which is 


the official source of in far mat ion lo 
MBA study, available on both inter¬ 
active mu It ii ue ilia CD-ROM and (lie 
association's wclisile. 

Tile United Stales lias a league 
table of business schools. No such 
table yet exists in Europe. However, 
the process of accredit alii m carried 
out by the Association of MBAs for 
more Ilian 25 years does offer clear 
guidance to intending students. 

To contact the Association ol MBAs, 
telephone: (+44) (0) 171 837 3375, 
or check out its website: 
http://www.mba.org.uk 


The wave that took the world by storm 


I Jean-Michel Frodon 

La Nouvalla Vague 
by Michel Marie 
Nathan 128pp 49 francs 

La Nouvelle Vague 
by Antoine da Baecque 
Flammarion 160pp 149 francs 

Nouvelle Vague 
by Jean Douchet 
Cinematheque Franqalse/Hazan 
358pp 495 francs 

F AIRLY few books have been de¬ 
voted to the French Nouvelle 
Vague (New Wave), which was both 
an important artistic movement in 
the history of world cinema, and a 
remarkable social-historical episode 
in Fiench history. Tliat gap has now 
largely been filled by three books 
which have been published almost 
simultaneously ami which make n 
useful contribution to research on 
the subject. 

Although on the same topic and 
sharing almost identical titles, the 
three bonks have very different 
aims and, after briefly looking into 
the question of how you define the 

( New Wave, each conies to a differ¬ 
ent conclusion. 

But all thtce take two things for 
granted. The first — which many 
would dispute — is that the New 
Wave was a shortlived but intense 
movement, which was over by the 
mid-sixties at the latest. The other 
— on which most people agree — is 
that New Wave had n considerable 
influence oil the cinema, both 
geographically and over a period of 
time. Each book lists the major I 
foreign and French directors who I 
wen■ influenced hy the movement, f 


La Nouvelle Vague, by Michel 
Marie, who is a professor in cinema 
studies at Paris-Ill University, has 
been published by Nathan in its 
"128” series, it perfectly fulfils the 
aim of that series, which is to sum¬ 
marise a topic clearly and succinctly 
in a slender — and inexpensive — 
volume aimed mainly at students 
who are not necessarily familiar 
with the topic. It would be difficult, 
within those constraints, to make a 
better Job of such a wide-ranging 
subject than Marie has done. 

Antoine de Baecque's La Nou¬ 
velle Vague offers other attractions. 
The first in a series called “Genera¬ 
tions", it aims to be a work of histori¬ 
cal sociology. It has more in 
common with the Anglo-American 
school of "cultural studies" than 
with the French tradition of aesthet- 
icaliy-bnsed criticism. 

The text itself — the work of a 
film historian nnd editor of Caliiers 
du Cinema who has already written 
a great deal on the subject — gives 
pride of place to the social pheno¬ 
menon (hat occurred when Les 400 
Coups. Le Beau Serge and A Bout 
de Souffle took cinemas by storm. 
But Ihe fuel that an equal number of 
pages in the book are devoted to 
photographs (many of them excel- 

I lenl, some little known or unpub¬ 
lished) tends to raise it to the level 
of a “mythology”, in the Bai-thcslau 
sense, of the NewWave. 

The third new book on the New 
Wave is by Jean Douchet, a critic, 
historian, lecturer and film-maker. 
In it. he deliberately casts himself as 
one of the protagonists of the 
phenomenon he describes. Although 
the dust-jacket shows the blue- 
pziiiiled face of Jean-PnuI Belmondo I 


at the end of Pierrot Le Fou, the 
book itself consists chiefly of per¬ 
sonal reminiscences — Douchet 
wns one of die co-directors of Paris 
Vu Par... (1965), a curious kind of 
New Wave manifesto filmed after 
the New Wave had taken place. 

The book disconcerts as soon as 
you open it. Its layout is sometimes 
admirable and sometimes appalling; 
it mixes up narrative genres, shift¬ 
ing without warning from a schol¬ 
arly to a confidential tone; it 
suddenly gets bogged down in a 
welter of dictionary entries or repro¬ 
ductions of contemporary docu- 

Jean Douchet’s book 
mocks the film buffs 
who think they are 
more important than 
the films themselves 

ments; there are occasionally 
gaping holes In the middle of an 
explanation; there is inventive, but 
sometimes childish, word-play on 
the relationship between text and 
image. 

We eventually understand what 
Douchet is trying to do: his book is 
not called La Nouvelle Vngue like 
the other two; it is not a document 
"on” a phenomenon. It is called 
simply Nouvelle Vague, like Richard 
Anthony's song or Jean-Luc Godard’s 
film with Alain Delon. In other 
words, it is itself a “New Wave" 
object, founded on the same 
prejudices, audacities, critical 
vendettas and witticisms as the first 


films by French film-makers such 
as Jacques Rjvette, Eric Ruhmcr, 
Claude Chabrol, Francois Truffaut 
and Godard. 

One thing that distinguished the- 
iconoclastic inventors of the poli¬ 
tique ties auteurs was their demand 
that they should be allowed to make 
films in the first person singular. 
Tliat is precisely what Douchet does 
when he uses his own experience as 
a starting point for his narrative. 

His book vividly recreates die 
sudden emergence of the New 
Wave at the end of the fifties, which 
was the culmination of a long and 
meandering process that had begun 
before the war. To back up his 
argument, he draws a distinction 
between leading New Wave Figures 
born in the twenties, and their 
younger colleagues born in the 
following decade. 

Interesting though his approach 
may be, it achieves little because he 
fails to explain clearly enough what 
the term New Wave means. It was 
invented by the weekly L’Express in 
1957 and referred to the new mores 
of the younger generation in 
France. It was applied to the cinema 
for the first time by Pierre Billard 
the following year. 

The term was used rather 
vaguely to start with — which 
suited everyone, especially the di¬ 
rectors who had initially worked on 
the magazine Cahiers du Cinema 
(its December 1962 Issue drew up a 
list of 162 “New Wave" directors). 

New Wave now refers to a much 
smaller category of films, and is 
used only to described those which 
were directed by Cahiers du 
Cinema critics and their immediate 
friends. 

They were all born in the thirties 
except for Eric Rohmer, knd he has 
none of the characteristics that 


Douchet delects in other Hiitfi® [ 
born in the twenties, who aL 
played their pari in the New iw 
revolution. Film-makers such * 
Alain Resnais. Chris Marker, ^ 
Varda and Alexandre Astnie. *• 
the film theorist Andre Baon. W* 

different relationship with tfc 
cinema and society. Thjf 
more explicitly committed to so¬ 
wing iwlilical Ideas. , 

A much broader notion of 
nity (which is not to be found in^ 
of these three books) needs 
brought to bear if the New JW* 
to be properly assessed and p 
its place in French history a 9 Vl 
in the history of art. ,. 

Douchet is not Interested m j 
historical rigour. His boo 
wheels playfully along. 
university lecturers y™®. h * 
polise film studies and the 
who believe they are more 
taut than the films Ulen5 , 5 f' v c i intf to 
He ia more interested mjg j 
how closely Involved he j. 

in tiie New Wave's mteUech^ | 

aesthetic adventure than J J 
an exhaustive or ’ p,;f 

picture of the phenonK^;, 

revels In anti-academicl 
infectious delight. in i$: ! 

So did the New Wave dicm^, 

or in 1965? This freespfrited^;l 

— like many flbnS ^on«4 
today — suggests on fl* 
tbat it remains very nw cl1 . 
one guise or 000 ^, 20 ) 


Dlrecteur: Jean-Mane 

World copyright W .- 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 
Canada 

associate professor/assistant professor 

Hit Faculty nrLaw anti the Department of 1 Computer Science invites applications fi»r a tiill- 
limc tenure-track uppoimmeni ai iht: rank of Assisuiu or Associate Professor to begin l July 
IBM. In addition to demonstrated ability ill research and (caching, the sticccsslnl raiididaic 
[nr iliij position must have expertise related to sonic or all of: intellectual properly, 
wuunrmikjii technology, software systems and development or die regulatory environment 
surrounding software technology and data. The position also requires demon si rnbly 
'“■‘Wmt research. The successful candidate will bring enthusiasm, academic strength, and 
o'wIxiRitive abi lilies lo tiie Faculty of Law and Department of Compiler Science. 

Applications arc invited from persons holding an LLM (or equivalent in Law) or a PhD in 
-umputcr Science (or equivalent). 

^nltcr information please contact either Dean Eileen Gillcse at the Faculty ol Law at 
falJt679.SH | ext. H4D4 or Professor Stephen Watt. Chair, Department of Computer 
■ cicncc at (519) 661-4244. The deadline for receipt or applications is 1 February 1999. 
nte-rcaicd candidates should forward an application which uudincs their current areas of 
M a Ulrr ' tu luin vitae and the names and addresses of three academic referees to 
"■‘ Juint Law/CS Appointments Committee, Josephine Spencer NibleLt Building, Hie 
^ niversity of Western Ontario. Loudon, Ontario, N6A3K7. 

jouiiiKis arc subject to budget approval. In accordance with Canadian Immigration 
tqu i rente ms, priority will Uc given to Canadian Citizens and Permanent Residents of 
^jiaila, fijf University of Western Ontario is committed to employment t-'quity, 
iiuli'w” fl '. VCrsll y h) the workplace, and encourages applications front all qualified 
v Ktoaft including women, members of visible minorities, aboriginal persons, and 
person* with disabilities. 


- MASTER IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Cambridge, England 

lTh[s Starts 1 st February 1999 

Wd!!!' irear ^ ^ me MEM Programme Is intensive. Interdisciplinary and International In focus. It 
■flned for graduates with some Industry experience and for those who aspire to senior 
q management positions (also available September 1099). 

6r p /°grammes offered In (September 1999) are: are Part-time, Executive MBA; 
Ul1 ,,m ®< MA International Business, MA International Business Economics, 

F MA Arts Administration 

rther details please contact: Linda Lawrence, Anglia Business School, Division of 
Management Development, East Road, Cambridge, England CB1 1PT. 

P Tel: +(44) 1223 363271 ext 2228 Fax: +(44) 1223 382900 

3r email: l.lawrenoe@mercury.angIla.ac.uk 

Website: http://www.anglla.ac.uk/bmdl/Bbs/md/MBAFT.HTM _ 


The Department of Politics has a large and vibrant graduate school with 
particular research interests in democratization, the politics of development 
aiuf iiittmatianai political economy. 


I MA Programmes: 

The Politics of International Resources and Development - 

analyses ihe politics or development, ihe changing iniemalionol political economy and Ley 
ihcmn underpinning recent world events, core modules on international processes of change 
■ and debates about development. ESRC recognized for research training and award eligibility. 

Democratic Studies - 

examines ihe key areas of democracy and dcmocraiuation in both new nnd established 
democracies. Core modules on democratic theory and consolidation are applied to practice 
in chusen case-sindies. ESRC recognized for research training and award eligibility. 

International Political Economy - 

vtuiltcs the relationship between economic change and world polities lorfiy. especially: slates 
and markets; globalisation, public policy and domestic puli lies; global finance, trade and 
industrial change and emerging lurim of inmsnminiul governance. 

International Politics - 

examines ihe rapidly changing uniciurca of potE-Cold War inlematianul politics nnd 
llictirciital detunes Mim tending them, especially the ihe mes of sovereignly nnd global is aiion. 

Africa: Humun nnd Sustainable Development - 

inspects Ley dchalcs about Africa's poNiics, culture, society and sustainable development. 
i> Surveys analytical appmacltes. competing perspectives and cure the ruts in Africa's 
£ dcvclnpmcnl experience and environmental sustainability. 

Middle East Studies • 

Surveys mqjor trends in tlic region's political and economic devclopmeni. Sires sc* 
conipnmtlvc analysis, dciailcd cnse-siudy knowledge nnd the ways In which the region has 
heen incorporated into ihr world economy. 

Post-Communist Studies - 

exnmlnrs ihe complex pltenomenon of post-communism. A cure nrudulc explores the 
Imeracilm) of politics, economic, and culture in the societies of contemporary Central 
Europe and the former Soviet Union. Siudcnlu may also study Russian. Mongolian, Oech or 
Bui pul in languages. 

PhD by Research • 

Appllcailoiu are welcomed in any ruea of Politics or Political Economy 

AH programmes can be token on a lull-lime or part-lime basis. A limited number or 

scholursWps and fee bursaries are available. 

Puflher information and application forms from: The Pau-Graduatc Tutor. Department of 
Politics, University or Leeds, Leeds LS2 9JT Telephone +44t0) 113 233 4382; fax +44f0) 
113 233 4400 E-mail: pat pgat® lecdt.ac.uk website: httpdAvww.leeds.sc.uk)po)itictf 
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The University of Nottingham 


BUSINESS SCHOOL 
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disciplinary research, and wilt enable tho University to improve Its servlet: 
to the research and personnel needs of British <>nr1 overseas business. 
Soon to be Ihisatfat this state-of-the-art accommodation, wo'ro in an 
oxcufluiit jiusif.Vi; to nuiof Jfu> juictte ot 21,( cuirimy business • which is 
why otir development and the number of staff within the School is 
expected to Increase substantially. We nm, therefore, scoldin' 
exceptional individuals to fill tire following posts. 

For further details on the Innovative design nnd 
development of tho new campus please 
view the relevant University web 
.pane s at: www.nottingham. 

.ac.uk/cstatc/iicMm. 
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DIRECTOR OF THE 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 

Following the appointment of Professor Brian ChlpHn aa 
f Exaculto Director ol Education and training at the Institute 

of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales, we are 
looking to appoint a profoasor who will bacome the Director 
for a period of five years In the flrel Instance. Tha School Is 
seeking to appoint an individual with a strong international 
profile and a record of outstanding achievement to continue Its 
development. The salary will relfect the Importance of the poaL 
Please quote »ef. MCM/080. 

MIDLAND BANK CHAIR IN THE 
MANAGEMENT OF FINANCIAL SERVICES 

This Is an excellent opportunity for an experienced researcher to 
develop the direction of the management of financial services. 
Candidates from any management discipline may apply. To be 
considered, you must show a keen interest and Involvement In 
the area of financial services management. 

Vbu win also be expected to farther the development of tho 
School's links with The Midland Bank. The bank has 
IrtdlDatod Bn Interest In tho management of risk in 
^ financial services, therefore you will Investigate both 
research and teaching possibilities In the context of 
the management of such risk. 

Pleas* quote ref. MCM/081. 
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PROFESSORS 
(TWO POSTS) 

We are looking to appoint two additional Professors with an 
outstanding research record and a commitment to the 
development of Leaching at undergraduate. A 

postgraduate and post-experience levels. It Is M 

anticipated that one of these posts will be in the area n I 
of Industrlsl/Managerial Economics. We are 
particularly Interested In Individuals with an Interest 
In the Economics of Strategy. Corporate Governance Httj 
or International Business. However, the second w|| 
appointment Is open to an exceptional individual In Hi 
any business dlaolpllne. Pfease quote ref. MCM/082. Hi 
Salary tar tha above posts will be within the 
Professorial scale, minimum £37,420 per annum. H 
Further details and application forms ara available 1 
from the Personnel Office, HlghflaW House, The 
University of Nottingham, University Park, Nottingham 
Ntt7 2RD. Tel: OHS OBI 3260. Feat: OHS 061 B21S. 
Email: tanya.rohlnBonflnottlngham.Bc.uk. 

Please quote relevant reference number. 

Closing date: Friday 8 January 1990. 
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Excellence in 


Business AND English 


Clear your path to a Masters Degree. 
Develop your skills to further your home career. 

Study for the 

EXETER POSTGRADUATE DIPLOMA 
IN ENGLISH MANAGEMENT 

iiitur|iiimiiig the iniii|iic ‘Ku\iuc«i Eku*d I’mli'ct iTM>’, with potential home study & distance learning 

Specialist Can n» nt Diploma, MA and MBA levels: 

• Marketing Management • Banking & Finance • 
e International Trade ® General Management « 


TEL or FA’X: : t 44i 1.39pj2754 39/S&3456 

Co;n^aet::'EMA^|^@exeter.aG.Lik • 

R/Vof'E^li^^j^Sejhool of Business rind Economics, 1 

Drive,'Efceter,i‘Deyort;...UK?EX4-4F?U ‘ ' 


UNIVERSITY 



# INSTITUTE FOR DEVELOPMENT 
POLICY AND MANAGEMENT 

# PhD/MPhll PROGRAMME 
* MASTERS DEGREES) 

MSc in Human Resource Dcielopmeni 
MSc in Human Resource Manggcrncm 
MSc in Management and linplcmcmoiion of 
Dcvelupmcni Projects 

MA (Econ) in Development AdmlnlstmUnn ami 
Management 

MA (Econ) In Economic* uml Management of 
Rural Development 

MA tEcon) in Environment and Development 
MA (Econt in Public Policy and Management 
MA (Econ) In Industrial Strategy and Trade Policy 
MA (Econ) tn Development Finance 
MA (Econ) in Social Policy and Social Development 
MA (Econ) In Management and Information 
MA (Econ) fn Poverty Reduction. Conlliet Management 
and Post-Conflict Reconstruction 
^POST-GRADUATE DIPLOMAS) 

Diploma In Human Resource Studies 
Diploma in Development Administration 
Diploma in Mnnageincnt Services and lnf««nnj»lo»i 
• Systems 

Diploma in Inipo<.i Av'esanK-w and Suoainablc Devulnpmcnt 

5jt 4-13 WEEK PROFESSIONAL . • ■ 

DEVEI-OPMENI 1 PKOIfkAMMES 
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HViso □ MaMcicnrd r |_*| | I * ITCH iLI 1 " | fl.!- ' 

l!«>e . . AJtfCjs 

Tc'fj-ltos. . '1c- 

Fe.vey.-.eCjrdholdc, nainr- v-J i.'-e.- •! • r -.i' • a: .l,j.e f'vw.' r.\.+.- »j.r-hxij.'ynoi :vJ 

Please also send me do tails of che MBA Ceaver Forums 1 L» ntmopo ~li.,A 


THE BRADFORD MBA 


Todays manngdis nr*’ pulled 
in such divors*? d true 11 uni, a 
flexible modo of study is 
anemial. That's why. at 
Brndfotd, wo'II piodiicu n 
pr'.-jmnimii Ihnt's tnilorod lo 
your needs. RUI-tlnie. ctMilng 
and open leaminrj options 
give you the freedom lo 
learn at yoiu pnte. ikiI nun, 
Will i cm live leivjtht. i if 1 In 
(' yoatv And in .»Wilton 1 »j 
studyuvj the inlecji.it Ive 
cr*re. von will Mworc ihu 


6 niosl relevanl elerlives Ir< mi 
i\ iaivjf of river 80, lo cnsuie 
your MBA camplomcnis yum 
chosen career path. So. lot 
at more flexible MBA, lalk (■ > 
Bradford After all. why study 
tin MBA that hasn'l studied 
yuuV J ; cn further jnfomiatlun 
call +*14 (011274 234473 
(o|v» lecuiilnj), +44 (0) 1^7-1 

L'34-‘I7'i (lull-ume) or +»I4 

(UlU'74 2Li4ii74 (eueiinvji 


the iu>Annum mha 


QAC’K Dislmue 

Ktlmalioii 

College, 

Simdi AlVicji 


QACE is the Sourhern 
African partner of Napier 
University in offering the 
Napier Business School's 
Mazier of Business 
Administration degree 
ihrough flexible learning 
fie a combination of 
workshops, lulorinls and 
disiance learning). The 
MBA is u ihree-level 
pregramme-Posigrad u ale 
Ceilifiuaie. Diploma nnd 
U^’give with entry and exit 
points oi each level. 

Applicants, over the age of 
-5 with management 
experience and preferably 
w ilh a degree or 
equivalent, will be invited 
f w .in interview nnd lo take 
J “Iw-Tum examination. 

The course is ideal for 
people in busy work 
P 1 'mi ions and for people at 
11 distance from centres 
where full-tinia or part- 

ll '" c MBA programmes are 
"flered. 


QACE Distance Education 

College 

fT) Box 564 

bruma 

Johannesburg 2026 
South Africa 

Td: +27(0)11 482 2357/9 
h'ax: +27(0)1] 482 2395 ■ 
E-mail: qacc@infrico.com 


aMR Institute of Social Studies 

The Hague 

ji. The Netherlands 

MA PROGRAMME In DEVELOPMENT STUDIES. 
1999/2000 

The tnuiiuto or Social Siudlei iISS) is a graJuuie scliou). founded in 1932. 
>pecialii)ns in intemuiionnl policy-oncmed koclnl nirncc inching. 
iiMnSfClpKawy reiear>.h and udviwuy work in Uir DrU of devclopmeni 

• duties The Institute offers extensive opportunities fur studies at postgraduate 
diploma, Mtuirr'i and doctoral level. Alt courses ue mughi In English by an 
imrmulonat ncudemlc xufT. ISS degrees nr* mieramionally rtcogroied and 
incorporated In the Netherlands Higher Education and Research Ail. 

The ISS MA programme tins u duration of 15.5 mombt. sianing again in 
September 1999. The lulilun fce IsNLG 13.000. Accommodation ».nailable 
for moil aludenla m the ISS liosret at uddiilonel coil 
T ie programme offun* rruijori in the following oreu of npmlw: 

■ Agricultural nnd Rural Development 

■ Economies of DevelopmeM 

• Employmeai nod Labour SmdJes 

■ Local and Regional Devaloproem 

■ Pnlitlei of Aliematlve Developmem Suategies 

• Population and Development 

■ Public Policy and AJminlsuailon 
» Women and Developmem 

ISS svtkomea oppheotions before 13 February 1999. 

For application form and Information on Ihc MA Programme or other ISS 
programmes, please cnntuci: InutJtule of Social Siitdlei. Student Office. 

PAL B»x Z‘.I7T6. 2509 LT TVie Hague. Vx NeiheiUnds. Tel it 70.1260512. 
i Fox XI 70 42*0735, E-inail: atudontofnceOlss.nl. Internet: hupv/www.iss.nl. 


INSTITUTE FOR 
DEVELOPMENT POLICY 
AND MANAGEMENT 



A 12-monlh postgraduate 
degree programme: 

Masters (MA Econ) In 
Development Finance 

IDPM and the School of Aooounting and 
Flnancra Hava oomblnad to provide thla 
Innovative prooremmu of aludy tn tha llald of 
flrwnolal management and Bpoounttng with 
apeolflo refersnoa to developing countrtea 
Sutjjaci areas inici.jiJB: _ 

• Wanflgement Control • RnancU MarwgomBni 

•it Emerpriaea in of Pro|ec(s 

Cwtloping Combteo 1 s Jn 

a Accounting Davoloplng Countrtas __ 

, fdaaBirecFiont ard 9 Pn^peclivos on 

EvOluatbn . Dawtfopnwnt. 

a Otganboloru] . 

Daratopmant for 1 

Darotopmant 

Promoting quiltty tonnhlnpyind reeoerori 


Em;til:Roboccn.Kelly@tuan.ac.uk http://wwv/.man.ac.uk/iclpm/ 


HI’ UMVIHSITV 
,/ MAKC.I It-SitR 


For implication forms 
,vtil turllwr details 
of ((if:; and our otlw.c 
/iroytiinimes pln.vrn 
contact: 

noljocen Kelly 
Proyr.'iminc Adiniiil'itrntor 
IDPM 

Cr;i'.vlor<l Huii:>u 
O xlurrl Rond 
Mi.nchpitcr 
Ml3 (50H, UK 

I Tel: +4.1-161 27!> 21.111 
F.1X-. v44-161 2731102!) 


ITS FLEXIBLE, 1 
SO YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE. 


The Unlvmily of Bradford Monagcmanl Centre, Emm Lane, Bradford BD9 ‘UL, 
West Yorkshire. UK Fax- +44 {0)1274 2323)1. hllpjAvww.brnd oc uk'ftcatl'mnncen 
email- G H Oarboun/l bmdford ac uk 


(Jolted Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
ta currently filling the position of 


DIRECTOR, UNESCO INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATION 
(UIE) HAMBURG, GERMANY 


Main Responsibilities 

• The UNESCO Institute for Education is responsible, within UNESCO, for policy 
development, research, and training, and international co-opciation in the field of adult 
learning, and the follow-up to the Eifth International Conference on Adult Education. 

• The Incumbent will provide leadership to the Institute's programme, ensure its 
implementation and secure additional financial resources through fund-raising. 

Requirements 

• Ph.D. or equivalent in any area related to adult learning. 

• Knowledge of emerging adult learning in different national nnd regional contexts. 

• At least 10years experience in relevant research and development activities, with 
• proven experience and recognition at an uuemntkmnl level. 

• Leadership qualities, excellent organizational skills. 

• Experience in mobilization of financial resources. 

• Excellent knowledge oF English, wurking knowledge of trench, knowledge of German 
would he an asset. 

Salary and benefits 

The post carries grade D-2 common to the UN system which includes a salary, plus a post 
adjustment, in the range of $113,000 (with dependants} $104,000 (without dependants) 
exempt from all direct taxation and an international benefits package. 

Candidates’should send a detailed curriculum vitae in English or French, stating their date 
' of birth, nationality, and gendec and attaching an identity photograph to, UNESCO, Chief, 
Recruitment Section, Bureau of Personnel^ 7 place de Fontenoy, 75352 Paris 07-SP, France, 
no later than 20 December 1998. 
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An established Masters in Business Administration programme commencing in 
September 1999 which: 

• Emphasises the Integration and Implementation of Managerial Action. 

• Addresses an International Business Agenda with an International Participant Group. 

• Includes a Study Visit to the European Mainland In the Course Fee. 

• Places a High Emphasis on Interactive Small Group Work and Tutor Support. 

Admission onto the programme requires no prior formal study of Business 
or Management subjects. Applicants not in possession of a recognised degree or 
professional qualification may be considered on the basis of extensive work experience. 

Accommodation can usually be arranged In the University's halls of residence if desired. 
Fees are £7,000 for non EU residents and £5,500 for EU residents. 

For further information contact: 

Irene Urquhart/John Penlrngton, 

Department of Management as ow 

Glasgow Caledonian University, 

70 Cowcaddens Road, 

Glasgow G4 0BA, 

Scotland 



Tel:+44 (0) 141 331 3173, Fax: +44 (0) 141 331 3269 
E-mail: llirquhart@gcal.ac.uk 


WHERE CAREERS COME FIRST 


CALEDONIAN 

UNIVERSITY 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF BIRMINGHAM 

THE UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

SCHOOL OF HISTORICAL STUDIES 

CENTRE OF WEST AFRICAN STUDIES 
LECTURER (A/B) IN AFRICAN POLITICS 

Can Ji dalas should have e good (icaxfan’Hc grounckig in contempcxary (cofonial and 
posi-cowiaJ) Afncan politics The subject areas should be poMicei science. political 
ecoromy, mierruttOffll iblollces. or ihe poWcal culture of contemporary society in 
ilB boo) (Wgr gietot rtim«n*ton9. The oppjimee should bo able lo maintain 
exislifig teathng strengths In Alncan politics audofcolo participate m the design 
and delivery of new coursee RefA14443/fl« 

Sutary: SIB,655 - £26,048. 

Application forms (returnable by 8 January 1999] and further particular! 
ar ® awaflaUa bom the Dboctor of Staffing fforelcM, Ttie University of Birmingham, 
Edgbuton, Blnninghom BIS 2TT, tolaphonn 444( 0)121 414 MSI, 

(a-irolWTAFFINQOBH AMAC.UK), web page 

[htJp/Avww.bhii m. bcji k/ataffir*g/). Pleoas quote appropriate reference. 

Watang towards tquol opportunhlM. 



YOU (OR YOUR CHILDREN) CAN 
STUDY ALMOST ANYTHING 
ALMOST ANYWHERE 
Start Today 

GCSE, A Levels, The Diploma in 
Management, leading to MBA, Supervisory 
Management , commercial and technical 
programmes and languages. 

Distance learning usually with tutorial support 
Ask fur Tlte A lu Z of Open Learning Courses 

OPEN LEARNING CENTRE INTERNATIONAL 
(Dept GW998) 24 King Street, Carmarthen SA3I IBS UK 
Phono: +44 1267 235 268 Fax: +44 1267 238 179 
E-mflll:po@ t olc.ccfn.nc.uk 
Website; http://www.olc.ccta.ac.uk 


UNSW 

UNIVfRSITV OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
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MBT 


Master of Business 
and Technology 


A unique 
Masters program 

designed (or busy people who darmd 
quality and relevance lo their career mi 
aspirations, but have 
difficulty attending regular desses 

Distance education which IHa your sdiedde • 
provided by one ot 
Australia's top universities. 

Update your skills and broaden 
your horizons. 


f« fyffhtt QlfCfIMUOftShsullMe *hd ftfter 
. protfwo for. 1808 , pHran 
Graduate P/ogrtmt to 
■fiutrinwrindTBdftdokkft ‘ 

W. >ma)M8S866Q' 

ftx: <+*1^9383 B6« 

&neJJ: gru(btQtiMW.edv.eo 
Web; wvw.Braujt.wsw.editut 


■ Tailored degress ■ broad wb)«tt 
choice ■ Quality and ralansci • 
designed wtti Industry ■ RipuMJon ■ a 
degree from a university rupeeiW wau- 
wide ■ FBulU* entry praWAini ■ three 
entry points - with or without a dspts 

Aik for a Program Prospectus now 


INSTITUTE FOR 
DEVELOPMENT POLICY 
AND MANAGEMENT 
Programmes in: 

SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
and NGOs 

for public sector and NQO personnel concerned 
with prioritising and promoting sustainable, 
participative end equitable development strategies 

* MA(Econ) In Social Policy and Social 
Development 

A onu years Masters programme 
oornmenong September 1907 

* Social Development: Policy and Practice 

(20 September - 29 October 1999) 6 weeks 

An Introduction to the context and concept of social 
deveKfroml actore and agents. 

* Managing NGOs 

(1 November ■ 10 December 1999) 8 weeks 

A piDqirnrre that seeks to Improve the 
effectiveness of development NGOs. 

Promoting quality Melting and research 


E in a i I: Ke I lie. G al locih cr('''n i at i . ac. u k hUp://wv , Ay.iuan.nG.uk/id|)iii/ 


at 

n 

THE. UNIVERSITY 
. <, MANUItMHl 

For further details 
of these and out 
other programmes 
please contact: 


Kollle Gallagher 
IDPM \ 

Crawford House 
Oxford Ro.ld 
Manchester 
M13 9C,H,'UK 

Tel: +41-161 275 flW 
rax;+44-1(j1 2735829 


EFL 

TRAINING 


Dip- TEFL, Cert.CQ.TA (no lee) 
Legal transcripts, references, 
by Distance or E-mell 
International Learning 
12 Rutland Square, 
Edinburgh, EH1 2BB 
Tel/Fa/01259 720440 
Prospectus:www.QuBlnet.com 


The University of Reading j§j| 

Graduate Centre of international Business 

The Graduate Centre of International Business reflects the University's research excellence in all 
aspects of international business. The University received the highest grade for Business and 
Management Studies in the recent Research Assessment Exercise, and is the top-ranked smaller 
research centre in this field in the UJC It currently offers the following taught course. 

_ . MSc Course 

MSc Course in International Management 

This MSc provides an excellent basis for a management career In the global environment. 

Programme Design 

This course is offered on a full time basis over a 9 month period October to June. It combines 
academic and practical training through lectures, small groups, tutorials, case studies and project 
work. Students come from many parts of fhe world and Interact closely with leading researchers in 
the field of International business studies. 

Course Contents 

All Students are familiarised with International and cross-cultural aspects of management, 
international business strategy and European or Asian management In addition, there is-a wide 
range of options including human resource management, international marketing and international 
accounting and finance. 

■Entry Requirements 

Students with a good-first degree in any subject are welcome. Work experience would be desirable, 
but is not required..; 

For further details contact Dr S Booth (Ref: GWCG/03}, Director of Studies, GCIB, The University 
of Reading, PO Box 218,-Reading RG6 6AA. Tel: 444 (0) 11B 931 6744. e-mail: 
lesgeib 0 reading .ac.uk v 

A centre of excellence for university teaching and research 


JIT 

'iSXjjn 

49QE* 


THE UNIVERSITY0/ LIVERPOOL 

Department of Engineering 

James Bibby Chair of 
Aerospace Engineering . 

Applications for this newlydesignaied Chair arc invited from 
candidates with expertise in areas such as aerodynamics, 
propulsion, aeroelasticiiy, acrostructures and control. The 
Professor will he eminent in research and will provide leadership 
in the further development of our successful courses in 
Aerospace Engineering. The divisions of ihe Department were 
rated 5*. 6 and 4 in the 1996 Research Assessment Exercise. The 
Chair is available from I April 1999 and a lectureship in. 
associated sulrjccis will be available for filling following the 
appointment to the Chair. Salary negotiable. 

Informal enquiries may be made in confidence to either the Heskl 
of Department, Professor leuan Owen on Olfil 794 4896. entail: 
ieiian6mechnei.llv.ac.uk or the Dean of Engineering; Professor 
David Bacon on 0151 794 4062, email: djbacoii@liv.ac.uk 
Quote Ref: B/057/GW Goring Datei 1J January 1999 


Further particulars and details of die application procedure may be 
requested from the Director of Personnel, The University of 
Liverpool, Liverpool L69 3BX on 015179*2210 (24 lwanswerphooe) 
or via emaflijobfl@Dwac.uk Web die at http://www.lKacmk 


< OMM11 n li lu nil Al Ul'l’IHUt Mills 


Astronomy 

Distance i 
Learning Course I 

A multimedia couiso iwigiii I'V 
experts in tin: tiefd esinii 
GO ROM tuatnrial, vid«JM*= •"" l 
liholiKjritpliic maWi.il Hi* rtl 1 
uc|iil|) sliulcnls with ;iii i"'dei*1t> 
knowledijc ot Hie nnijor 
which arc hi'ino addiresH "• 
astronomy. I 

Qonlificnlioii? LcrlilR.ilu "< 

ACi.nfui»ic DiJVcI'ipMiO't wlii'-ii h'- 

used for cicdil hr.vnrds • •' 
this and oilier iiniveisihes. | 

Tel: +44 151 231 2337 
Fa x: +44 1 51 231 2475 J 

for moro ml.jimitu-n < ' ft 

The Secretary. Ar.trojiliy :; ' C:i £ 
llyroiii Sheet. r. 

i n ; livoijiiim.f'U’W 


A; 

JMU 


To advertise in 

The Guardgn 

Tel: 

+44(0)161 908 3810 
Fax: . • 
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Regional Programme Representative 

Horn of Africa Region 
Based: In Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 
Contract: up to April 2000 (accompanied) 
Salary: £24,694 p.a. (taxable)/£20,315 (non-taxable) plus 
accommodation OR National Salary Package 


In the Horn of Africa region Oxfam has a 
large and dynamic programme which alms 
to improve household food security, to 
assist those affected by conflict and to 
improve the rights of the poor to basic 
services. Oxfam Is currently making the 
transition to a regional management and 
programme support structure for Its Horn of 
Africa programme. The Regional Programme 
Representative will be Involved in manning 
the process of change as the different parts 
of the country programmes are Integrated 
Into a regional programming approach. 

They will also be responsible for strategic 
management of 3 programmes In Ethiopia 
(Including northern highlands, pastoralisl and 
urban programmes); expanding to include the 
Somaliland and southern Sudan programmes 
later In the first year. 


Founded in 1942. Ox/arn works with people regardless 
of race or religion In their struggle against poverty. 
Oriem GB is n niorrber ot Oxfam International 
For further Information http://www.oxlarn.org uk/ 


Essential skills required Include: 

• substantial strategic planning, 
Implementation and monitoring experience 

• at least 2 years working with community 
based groups, preferably In the Horn of Africa 

• clear analysis of context and ability lo 
communicate Ideas well 

• effective management of large and 
dispersed teams 

■ good understanding of humanitarian 8nd 
relief issues 

• proven representational and advocacy 
skills 

For further detail and art application form, please 

•end a largo SAE to: 

International Human Resources, 0.<fani, 

274 Banbury Road, Ortord 0X2 7DZ. 

quoting ref: QS/ETH/RPR/AD/GW 

Closing date: 4 January 1999. 

Interview dates: week commencing 18 January 1999. 


tXIAM 

Working for a FaIioi World 


Oxfnm GB | i striving to bo on equal opportunity omployor 



UNIVERSITY OF WALES. ABERYSTWYTH 

INTERNATIONAL CENTRE FOR PROTECTED LANDSCAPES 

T1i«: uKcevJul iii.iruKiiin.-ni <•! national p.irki .uni prokMvJ rr«as Is Lr\' inln.n in ir* nM-mjJv vm|'|f. 
U-L iv.|ittiln>; a wlrtc r.mjjc ■ ■) knrnvimUf • anO iw skills Rising >■ ■ this (.tk>)k-n,cs-. iln* lnlLTn:nl< >n.i)««iiin* 
f"f ITifexiisJ LinOsi.i|vs offers .m 

MSc In PROTECTED LANDSCAPE MANAGEMENT 

Inlc^raling conservaiiixn unci Development Progrjmines 
By Distance Learning 

This lilghly Wujn.in.il •pr.imrnt.- is jiiiivU in particular ji pn.n.iU wcrklnp. in. or .iiii-iivk 
lnhu-siwl in prMeaoJ area iionaRntiuiii. KPL currently lux inoru ilian I"" Mtkknb lu nvcr i<» enmurk-s 
in«in.| ihtr World. 

The pwurjmmt Is imemaiuinJl in its iippn och. drawing Iwavlly »ul rosiMii kk'Js and jj1nh.il (Xpilkikes. I' 
rssutts mu.Ii jv pnaocRHl JC.M sysieuc- anti llw pri*w.u.sl Lindwape appemdu rhf pulky omivxl. 
uuriaia.tuenl plan prupaniUnn, lunnucJilp. pjmJ|iail<<n and ioIIjIxvjuvc- nurvijlciiwni; tomnninliailou, 
snnllio rcsolnilmi and corurnsus luiiltllng: environmental lourlsm; and wlucatlnn, Informailnn and 
■"MptCUUiqi. 



F»*r further details and application forms please conuct: 
rhe Intcrnalioiul Centre for I'rotected Landstapes 
UiuvmsRv ««(Vt'-ales. Ahecysiwyth 
Unit HE Setence Pjxk 
Ahery.stwyrh SY2J 3AH, \Vjl«r, UK 

Fax l«70 t>22f>19 
e-uuU.e|h«aher.ac.uk 

lurpi//mrvr aher ac.uky-tcpwww/lndex him 


IUCN 

tkiVWItenmtaUnk* 


Mtfor ecumenical Church consortium committed to Justice, peace 
and development for all people In Sudan, seeks a 


Director 


to run a multi-million dollar prog ramm e of relief for rehabilitation with 
&Dd through Sudanese church and international church members 

Too will ba a leader of exceptional integrity, committed to and able to translate the vision of the 
{o ° ntQ rdum into the reality of Sudan's complex emergency.You will be an excellent manager, be able 
or mwa 8 e a multi-national staff and to develop sound relationships with church and other local 
Stations In Sudan.You will have a sound analysis of the political complexities of Sudan and be 
e k> promote advocacy work which reinforces the Initiatives of the Sudanese churches. 

^ >cadon: Nairobi, Kenya with regular cravel to Sudan 

uratlon of contract Three Years Start date: May 1,1999 

r®" tracc , provided by Lutheran World Federation In Geneva 

ar 7 ; Grade 4. Salary range between CHF 3,766 and CHF 5,650 

(IxCHF *= approx US$ 1.35) per month plus generous package of 
; allowances Including Proyldent Fund: 

#ent * a curr * cu l urn v * taa end covering letter tpi Karen Brand,CAFOD, 
171 HESS** Stpckwel1 Ro «d, London SW9 9TY. Or fax to Karen Brand on fax 00 44 
*'4 9630 or email nvR.iL. 


or email kbrand@cafod.org.uk 



Senior Statisticiaii 


Applicants arc sought to lead the Statistics 
Unit at Ihe MRC Programme, Uganda Virus 
Research Institute, Entebbe. The successful 
applicant will supervise tlte staff of the Unit 
(4 statisticians. 1 computer manager and 4 
data entry officers) and will work closely 
with other senior scientific staff in the 
planning, monitoring, analysis and 
interpretation of all qunnlitative field and 
laboratory based studies of the MltC 
Programme. 

'Hie MRC Programme which Is funded by 
the British Medical Research Council and the 
Department for International Development, 
Investigates aspects of HIV-1 infection and 
subsequent disease, responds lo the medical 
and social consequences of the epidemic, and 
develops strategics for AIK control. Current 
work includes longitudinal cohort studies tor 
surveillance and community - and 
individual - randomised intervention trials. 
This mulhdiscipliinrv programme offers ,i 
unique opportunity to wort in a well 
supported and staffed environment in 
attractive surroundings in Cast Africa. The 
successful applicant will be et hi hi raged In 
develop his or her own a teas ■ »l rese.i rd v 

Applicants should have at lea a a Masters 
degree nr equivalent qualification m statistic** 
and proven experience in handling large data 
sets and contributing lo scientific Htudics 


Previous experience in a medically related 
area, of managing a team, or of work in a 
developingcoiurtry would bean advantage. 

An initial contract of 2 years would be offered 
with the possibility of extension by mutual 
agreement. Salary will be determined 
by qualifications and previous experience 
and will be within the Band 3 range 
E1H.Drift - £36,000. Overseas allowances, 
accommodation, flights and other benefits 
will also apply. Persons interested in this 
past, which will be tenable from 1st April 
P'OY, should contact Dr J Whitworth at 
the Medical Research Council Programme 
un AIDS, Uganda Virus Kesc-arch Institute. 
L’.O. Box 49. Entebbe, Uganda (telephone: 
+ 256 42 20272. fax: + 256 42 21137, Email: 

mrcasLirconuo.u gj. 

Further details and application forms 
arc available from Helen Drnzdzewski, 
Personnel Advisory Group, Medical 
U esc arc Vi Council, 20 Park Crescent, 
London WIN 4AL. 

Answer phone: ++110) 171 637 u005, 

I : d \: +44 (Of 171 (.37 0361. Email: 
lielcn.drozdzcwski'Hhe.iduf fice.nuc.ac.uk. 

The closing dale for t .j, yr . 

applications is m 

9th January 1909. nJIL#l * 

Interviews will be | v | 

held in l ebruarv> MedicalnMMichCouneii 


FAIRFAX 

UNIVERSITY (USA) 

•Hone l.iuj, oe-jr« pcojranit 
• Cre-Jits ter por tormr.g' e-C*i*rc* 
• BA. MB*, Fro eK pr.-.grj-ns 
• Wlp//a.p^ge corrCpags.ial/fa' 
Prospsctid from UK mptBsemdiAf 
ctice EES c-ffkfl f-i'JWl. PO B;. J00. 
Peierbuiou^h PE2 UK 
Teto Fn. *44 (OJ 1733 239933 



teilnk rilscuislon about the port, please contact Beverley Jones at CAFOD on 

»J >W 00 44 171 WJ 7»73, ext 286. CloUfl: Monday January 18,1999 
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BBA/MBA/DBA/PhD 
BA.MAPW) imwsiMai) 

•W«] Diueica Leurti^ 
PrognmcK! for mnur stedeou 
■A range of full-time r«m alto 
avalJjHc 
•Son u> time 
•CrfJjc goiucd for uhn 
qmlifirajlMs betd ud for 
wort/ llto experience 
•Lowftts 

Newport University 
(USA) 

UK Cemjw, Unlvcniiy IIjw. 
55£sflRood.Looil'o NIMH 

TW+44(0)171 253 1155 
Fax 444 (0)1712516610 

ait «iv«» * mi*** a 


SCHUMACHER 
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The University ofj/crrk. 

DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 

SALTERS'CHAIR IN 
CHEMICAL EDUCATION 

Applications are invited for the newly-founded Salters' Chair in 
Chemical Education, established through the generosity of the Salters' 
Institute and tenable in Ihe Department of ChcmUby from January 2000. 

The person appointed will direct the Internationally-renowned 
University of^York Science Curriculum Cenlre and will also play a full 
part in the tvoik of the Department. 

Salary will be within the professorial range (current minimum 135,170 p.a.). 

For further information and details of how to apply, please write to 
the Personnel Office, University of York, Heslinglon, York 
YO10 5DD, or e-mail jobs@yorkac.uk, quoting reference number 
2/1012. Informal enquiries may be made to Professor B C Gilbert, 
Head of the Department of Chemistry. The closing date (or 
applica lions is 4 January 1999. 
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1 Stockwcll Green, London, England. SW9 9HP 
Fax: 4-44 I7I-34G-5955 e-mail: wse@cubFond.org.uk 

An aerhity of Christians Abroad Charily No 265867 


:DUmu * makes home learning fun! 
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“Chrlstniae lo Fun” actMtloo for primary years. 


Plea a a oontaot ua with the agee of your children. 

' 3 Oodatotuf Road, Old Oxted RHS 0JS UK, 
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Sowing the seeds of a new revolution 

The battle to keep our genes from becoming another capitalist commodity will 
be the most significant struggle of our age, writes Jeremy Rifkin (left) 



■ M D E ARE in the midst of an 
uwaw historic transition from 
W W the Industrial Age to the 
Biotech Century. Molecular biolo¬ 
gists are mapping the genomes of 
many of the Earth’s creatures, from 
the lowliest bacteria to human be¬ 
ings, creating a vast genetic library 
for commercial exploitation. - 7 .- - 

Gene technology is already being 
used in a variety of fields — includ¬ 
ing agriculture and medicine — to 
fashion a bio-industrial world. After 
thousands of years of adapting inan¬ 
imate matter to create useful things 
we are now modifying living mater¬ 
ial to make commercial goods. 

The global life science companies 
are quickly manoeuvring to exert 
their influence and control over the 
new genetic commerce. Typical of 
the trend is the bold decision by 
chemical giants such as Monsanto. 
Novartis, Hoechst and DuPont to 
spin off or sell their chemical divi¬ 
sions and anchor their research, de¬ 
velopment and marketing in 
biotech-based technologies and 
products. 


At the heart of any discussion of 
the new genetic commerce is the 
issue of patenting the genetic blue¬ 
prints of millions of years of evolu¬ 
tion. The forces that control these 
genetic resources will exercise 
tremendous power over the world 
economy in the future. 

Multinational corporations are 
already scouting the continents, hop¬ 
ing to locate microbes, plants, ani¬ 
mals. and humans with rate genetic 
traits that might have future market 
potential which they can patent as 
their new ‘inventions”. The financial 
rewards of successful bio-prospect¬ 
ing are likely to be significant. Al¬ 
ready patents have been awarded for 
a genetically engineered sweet pro¬ 
tein derived from a West African 
plant called thaumatin. The thau- 
matin plant protein Is 100,000 times 
sweeter than sugar, making It the 
sweetest substance on Earth. With 
the market for low-calorie sweeten¬ 
ers nearing $1 billion a year in the 
US alone, thaumatin is likely to be¬ 
come a cash cow. 

Extending patents to life raises 
the important legal question of 
whether engineered gene9, cells, 
tissues, organs and whole organ¬ 
isms, are truly human inventions or 
merely discoveries of nature that 
have been skillfully modified. In 
order to qualify as a patented Inven¬ 
tion in most countries, the inventor 
must prove that the object is novel, 
non-obvious, and useful. 

But even If something fulfils 
these criteria, if it Is a discovery of 
nature it is not an Invention and, 
therefore, not patentable. For this 
reason, the discovery of chemical 
elements in the periodic table, while 


unique, non-obvious when first iso¬ 
lated and purified, and very useful, 
were none the less not considered 
patentable as they were discoveries 
of nature, even though some degree 
of human ingenuity went into isolat¬ 
ing and classifying them. 

Tlie United States Patent Office 
(PTO) has said, however, that the 
isolation and classification of a 
gene’s properties and purposes is 
sufficient to claim it as an invention. 

The prevailing logic becomes 
even more strained when considera¬ 
tion turns to patenting a cell, or a 
genetically modified organ, or a 
whole animal. Is a kidney patentable 
simply because it has been sub¬ 
jected to a slight genetic modifica¬ 
tion? What about chimpanzees, who 
share 99 per cent of our genetic 
makeup? Should they qualify as 
human inventions if researchers in¬ 
sert a single gene into their biologi¬ 
cal makeup? The answer from the 
patent office is, yes. 

Corporate efforts to turn genes 
into a commodity are meeting 
strong resistance from a growing 
number of non-governmental organ¬ 
isations and countries in the south¬ 
ern hemisphere, who are beginning 
to demand an equitable share of the 
fruits of the biotech revolution. 

Southern countries claim that 
what northern companies call ‘‘in¬ 
ventions’’ are really the pirating of 
their local genetic resources and 
the accumulated Indigenous know¬ 
ledge of how to use them. The com¬ 
panies argue that patent protection 
is essential if they are to risk finan¬ 
cial resources and years of research 
and development, bringing new and 
useful products to market. 


It is expected that within 
less than eight years, nearly 
all 00,000 or so genes that 
make up the genetic blue¬ 
prints uf the human race 
will have been identified 
and become (he intellec¬ 
tual properly of trans¬ 
national life science 
companies, Tranwin- .’' 
tlonnl firms are also 
patenting human chro¬ 
mosomes, cells, tis¬ 
sues and organs. PPL, 
the company that 
cloned the sheep named 
Dolly, has applied for a 
patent that includes cloned 
human embryos as intellec¬ 
tual property. 

The debate over life 
patents is one of the most im¬ 
portant issues yet to face hu¬ 
mans. Life patents strike at the 
core of our beliefs about the 
very nature of life and whether 
It is to be conceived of as having in¬ 
trinsic, or mere utility value. The last 
great debate of this kind occurred in 
the 19th century over the issue of 
human slavery, with abolitionists 
arguing that every human being has 
"God-given rights" and cannot be 
made the personal commercial prop¬ 
erty of another human being. 

Genetic activists are now begin¬ 
ning to argue that the worlds gene 
pool should be maintained by inter¬ 
national agreement as shared and 
open. If the genetic blueprints of 
millions of years of evolution are al¬ 
lowed to be reduced to intellectual 
property in the hands of govern¬ 
ments or life science companies, 
future generations risk the very real 
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Letter from SSo Paulo Fran Weaver 


The white side of the tracks 

A 


LPHAVHLE is not, as the 
name might suggest, some 
futuristic cybercity or a 
colony on the moon, but a thriving 
^commercial centre and exclusive 
w ‘ residential suburb just outside the 
immense and chaotic Brazilian city 
0 IS &0 Paulo. More than 30,000 peo¬ 
ple live in Alphaville, mainly in 12 
large residential condominium es¬ 
tates, each surrounded by insur¬ 
mountable concrete walls. 

Within these walls, in private 
havens of tranquility and greenery, 
residents enjoy a lifestyle of con¬ 
spicuous consumption without fear 
of the crime and violence that afflict 
the city outside. Uniformed security 
men patrol the streets in case any 
suspicious strangers manage to get 
over the wall, or past the scrutiny of 
(he heavily armed guards at the 
condominium entrances. 

The uninhibited designs of the 
large detached houses reflect a 
| wide variety of tastes, ranging from 


colonial ranches through Taj Mahal- 
style oriental palaces to Swiss cot¬ 
tages with steeply sloping roofs, 
regardless of the lack of snow on 
the Tropic of Capricorn. The lush 
tropical gardens are immaculately 
kept, and the streets are regularly 
hosed down. In less affluent dis¬ 
tricts nearby residents can go for 
days without water. 

Drivers rule in Alphaville: there 
are few pavements and no traffic 
lights. The flow of traffic is re¬ 
strained by roundabouts with enig¬ 
matic right-of-way rules, hundreds 
of chassis-crunching speed humps, 
ramps, chicanes and loops, like a 
giant Scalextric set. It works some¬ 
how, as long as you are not foolish 
enough to try to walk anywhere. Al- 
phaville’s residents prefer to drive, 
despite frequent motorway gridlock 
In S3o Paulo. The idea of a walk in 
the forest beyond the last condo¬ 
minium attracts incredulous stares 
from the neighbours, as do in¬ 


quiries about the bus service into 
SSo Paulo, which Is regularly held 
up by latterday highwaymen. 

Every morning an army of maids, 
nannies, cleaners and gardeners 
manages to arrive by bus and form 
long queues outside the condo¬ 
minium entrances, waiting to show 
their passes, or be identified via the 
closed-circuit TV system linked to 
every home. Mo3t of these workers 
are dark-skinned, while Alphaville 
residents are of fairly undiluted 
European stock. Brazil deserves its 
reputation as a melting pot, but 
colour is still clearly linked with 
class. A sort of Informal apartheid 
seems to operate, as a black Ameri¬ 
can acquaintance, tired of being 
mistaken for a cleaner or a nanny at 
social events, complains. 

Eliete Santana, who cleans our 
house in Alphaville, moved to Sflo 
Paulo about 20 years ago from the 
rural Northeast. She lives with her 
family of 10 in nearby Carapicuiba, 


now part of Sio Paulo's sprawling 
periphery of countless ramshackle 
brick homes stretching endlessly 
into the hazy smog. U is just a 
couple of kilometres from Alpha- 
vtile, but another world. The muddy 
streets are full of uncollected rub¬ 
bish, and scavenging dogs and hens 
forage in pools of foul water in the 
gutters. Heavy rain can turn the 
area into a morass, with homes 
often destroyed in landslides. Eliete's 
house has bare cement walls and 
floors with a few mats, a couple of 
cupboards, a toilet, a sink, a fridge 
and a gas cooker but, unusually for 
Brazil, no TV. Everything, including 
the children, is well-kept and neat. 

There is a strong feeling of cul¬ 
ture shock moving between these 
two worlds, but the domestic staff 
who come Into Alphaville every day 
say they enjoy working in pleasant 
surroundings and get reasonable 
wages by local standards. But the 
treatment they receive from their 
employers and the security guards, 
such as the thorough bag-searches 
on the way out of (lie condomini¬ 
ums, can be humiliating. 

In Alphaville it is common to sec 
women, fully made-up, with 


Under US law, animals could b 
patented ns human ‘invention) 
if their genetic code fa changed 

possibility of “gene wars', jitf * 
past generations fought wars uti 
fossil fuels, mineral and metal?- 
tile raw resources of the Industry 
Age. , r „ v 

Tile battle to keep the Eu¬ 
gene pool free from the patent oik* 
and free of commercial exploittW- 
is going to become one of the cnbri 
struggles of the Biotech Age- 
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CAR HIRE 


Nationwide 

Vehicle Rental 


UK In-Bound We ekly Rates 
Economy £08 / Compact £1 12 
Intermediate £140 / Standard £189 
Estate £186 / MPV £322 / Exec £448 
Tel: +44 1828 761414 - Fax +44 1826 761413 
e-mail: reservafJons@nationw/de-hfre.co,uk 
LHR / LQW / MAN t EDI / QLA / LCY 
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PAMBER CAR HIRE U.K CHOHCU 44 ^O) 111} 044 241 2 

62 ncAtUHa no/io, woocitv, nt^ciNG, RG5 ODB. tax:*44 (0) 110 099 6293 

SENO PHONG OH FAX Foil A (HtOCHURt: TODAY TOR FULL DETAILS 
WE MEET YOUR FLIGHT AND YOU CONTINUE YOUR -HbUflHEY WITHOUT OELAYS. 


INCLUSIVE WEEKLY RATES 


A 

ROVER NISSAN 


F 

FORD ROVER VAUXHALL 


FORD FIESTA 

£105 


PEU0E0T 1.6 ESTATE 

£183 

B 

FORD ESCORT 


Q 

FORD MQNDE0 1.A/2.0 LX 



ROVER 200 

£140 


PEUGEOT 408 1.9 O.R 

£1S5 

D 

ROVER 416 & 216 


H 

ROVER 820 SL1 

£225 


FORD MOAIDEO 1.6 

£176 
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HOTELS & APARTMENTS 


mmmms. "smsssr 

Comfortable budget hotel In the 
heart of London (4 minutes walk 


117 Warwick Way 
Victoria, London, 
SW1V4HT-UK 
Tel: (44)10)171834 0134. 
Fax: (44)(0) 171 834 7878 
E-mail: Tftegrapftv®flof.com 


from Victoria Station). 
Basfc/Ensuite rooms, alt with 
colour TV and Tea/cotfee 
making facilities. Single: £32 
Double: £44 Includes 
E- Breakfast and Tax 


Car rental with a difference. 


Call + 44(0) 990 168 238 
Fax + 44(0) 990 168 104 

e-mail: thrifty@thrifty.co.uk 

Receive your on-line quotation 
on www.thrifty.co.uk 

PLEASE QUOTE: QWY 

The friendly face of car rental 


ACCESS CAR HIRE U.K ™ 

Homcnstlc Garage Ltd (Dcpt.X) 

Bath Hoad, Reading, Berkshire RG30 2H 


Tel +.1 4 (0) 1100 GQ8204 
F,ix. +44 10) HOD 608203 


SPECIAL OFFERS!! 

AVAILABLE ON SELECTED M0DEL3 
AIRPORT TERMINAL MEET & GREET SERVICE 
PLEASE WRITE PHONE OR FAX FOR DETAILS 

FORD FIESTA 1.1 LX 

Only £199.00 for 2 weeks 

Fully Inclusive of comprehensive insurance 
CDW, dellvery/collecllon to Heathrow, Gatwlck or 
Central London, unlimited mileage and VAT. 


ALL MAJOR AIRPORTS 
•CENTRAL LONDON* 
ISO UK LOCATIONS-EIRE 


liow 88 172 ZBO 
horn AS (82 260 
iron 129 253 373 
Mm 189 333 487 
Mm 179 349 809 
dot 189 333 437 


AFordKA 
B Font FIESTA 
C ROVER 200 
D VW PASSAT 
E ESTATE CARS 
F AUTOMATICS 
8 Ford GALAXY(7 stj) hom 280 669 844 
PRESTIGE CARS / ESTATES ON RE0UEST 

• PRICK 1KC VXT/CDW • NEW CARS • 

• UNLIMITED MILES * OPEN 7 DATS * 


CONTACT WORLDWIDE 
RESERVATIONS: 

TEL -L 44 1794 518717 
FAX + 44 1794 519752 

e-mail: 

wwirieres(a>aol.f,om 
www: http://meml)ers. 
aol.com/wwideres 


MANCHESTER 

AIRPORT 

NEW CARS FROM- 

7 Day/24hr 

Service l£99] 

All prices hilly l wee Uy 
Inclusive 

BIG APPLE CAR HIRE 


II I: 4 44 1625 615 606 
I'ax: +44 1625 615 405 


Ford Escort 1.4/8DW* 

Ford Mondeo «4»* 
FordMondoolJAutomllo^J 
FordMondsoUEMMt 
Ford Galaxy 7 T -°.L 8,8 * 

Ful/KMWe* 

NW 1 Ore* 

TEL +441403287800 
FAX +44 1403 


NEVER HIRE A OAR 
YOU HAVE 0HBCKED 
KENDALL'S PNC* 8 

£00 Fine Cars, Vans, EiM* 
7. isSie-Sealerahym" 
AlsportCofocUon- 

KENDALL CAW 

Te(: +44 1463574404 
ca.- *44 1463 34701 


MAwhen we think something 
Is amiss? 

"THE saying dates back at least lo 
/ the 1530s. A manuscript ballad 
dated 1533 includes the line “For if 
they smell a rate". In 1607 the Lin¬ 
colnshire actor-playwright Thomas 
Keywood wrote In A Woman Kilde 
With Kindnesse: "Now you talk of a 
cat, Sisley, I smell a rat”, which illus¬ 
trates tlie most likely origin — that 
of a cat smelling a rat while unable 
to see iL — Arthur Clifford, 
SoHthall, Middlesex 


W#HY are rings (paedophile, 

If IP drug) nasty, but circles 
(family, friends) nice? 

T*sinister connotation of 
as ap P^ ec ^ t0 9t °ck 
market and politics, is rooted in 
nud-19ih century America. Such 
usage was later extended to "crime 
nng& and "spy rings'*. It is safe to 
a : SUmt that drug and paedophile 
?? 8s . are toore recent Examples of 
referring to a group of people 
J" m . ^re 1850 often involve 
ummg or military manoeuvres, 
‘ m P ving hostile intent. While a 
,u ®y be open or dosed, 
voluntary participa- 
rn« l i* a iess permeable 
*** evoking coercion. — 
n,! 'P Grew. Milan, Italy 


Smelling a rat. . , metaphor 
folklore, ballad or merely 
a bad odour? 
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D SPORE global warming 

rose of 

X ° fc nm ? ntal agenda, acid rain 
^ often in the news. Has It got 

li»n 0 f r ? r Worse » or to it now the 
'east of our worries? 

RAIN remains the same 
to»w roat ?® ^ was when it was an 
ha«t r ^ c ?, vil ! 0nme ntal buzzword, [t 
surfed 1 ed in daterioration of 

h y ex «ried on this area 

cou to cnu se declining 
ity S? ations ; biodiver- 

• A’diii-iin °. Were ^ PHs in sti*eams. A 
rtu-ani t L n ln auI P^ ur cmJssion‘*4« ,ff 
ih e t>y acid 


rain are slowly beginning to 
recover; however, with current 
emissions it will probably take a 
couple of centuries for the streams 
to return to their pre-acidification 
state. 

Concern about acid rain continues 
to be a relevant issue in the 
scientific community because of an 
increase in nitrogen emissions, 
which might offset any improve¬ 
ments resulting from the decreased 
sulphur load. The questioner is 
ct»rrectt yesterday it was acid rain; 
today it is global warming; and who 
knows what tomorrow will bring? — 
Gareth Thornton, Department of 
Earth Sciences, Open University, 
Milton Keynes, Buckinghamshire 

D UE to the recent torrential 
downpours, the acid contained 
in the rain has become diluted and 
no longer pose9 a serious threat to 
the environment — Richard Pike, 
Wjrflmig, West Sussex 


-- 

AS a fire station ever 
burned down? 


H 

/ ‘M NOT sure about a fire station, 
but the crematorium that my 
father was to be cremated in had a 
serious fire a couple of days before 
the service. It was almost razed to 
the ground — I know my father 
would have seen the somewhat 
macabre humour in the situation! — 
Charles Stuart , Arizona, USA 

l A 1HEN I saw the burnt-out shell 
V V of the lire station in Apia, 
Samoa In 1991 (November 15) the 
enterprising fire crew was offering a 
car wash facility using the fire 
engine to raise money for a new sta¬ 
tion roof! — Barry Evans, Brisbane, 
Australia 




IJ WHAT determines the 
Iflf radius of the arc of a rain¬ 
bow? It can’t be constant, 
because double rainbows (one 
inside the other) are frequently 

seen in our area. 

T HE '‘circular rainbow" observed 
by Kate Wright white flying 
(November 28) was not a rainbow, 
but an optical phenomenon known 
as The Glory". It results from-inter¬ 
nal reflection nf-Ugfrt^rtys within 
water droplefipn cfoutis or log banks, 
and apppars 180 degrees fr om the 
light jotirce (sun), forming a dreu- 
lac 7halo” centred.at the observer’s 
head. — David Josephy, University of 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada 


H OW long should one wait in 
a traffic jam before turning 
off the engine? 

1AM usually happy to leave such 
/decisions to a more competent 
person — the bus driver. Have you 
considered not turning on the 
engine in the first place? — Stephan 
Wehner, Vancouver, Canada 

— -4. 

f FA GOVERNMENT were 
2 elected which put the Interests 
• of the people before the interests 
of business, bow would it be 
prevented from governing? 


^XAMPLES 


of governments 
which have put the people first 


bleached hair and dark glasses, 
exercising their dogs by driving 
around the suburb in their expen¬ 
sive foreign cars, holding the 
dog’s lead out of the car window 
with a freshly manicured hand. 
The posh ladies of Alphaville are 
known jokingly to their maids and 
cleaners as pernas — old female 
turkeys. 

The affluent residents seem to be 
able to came to terms with the prox¬ 
imity of poverty by either blaming 
the poor themselves, or, more 
commonly, ignoring the issue. They 
preoccupy themselves with other is¬ 
sues that affect them more directly, 
though many of these, such as the 
crime and violence (hat have driven 
them into their walled-in g he does, 
have their roots in poverty. 

It is easy to be critical of the 
concept of Alphaville, but for its 
residents the comfort and security it 
offers nrc a godsend. 

In a wny, it is a microcosm of the 
way humanity is divided on a global 
scale, and it could, more ominously, 
be portentous of how the better-off 
will increasingly choose or be 
forced to live in ninny cities in the 
future. 


A Country 
Diary 


Janet Halllday 
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are Cuba, Vietnam and Nicaragua, 
So the answer should be obvious. — 
John Or ford, Baliugasag, Misainis 
Oriental, Philippines 


Any answers? 

D O MAGNETS work in space? 

If so, where do they point? 
— Wanda Paluelt, Montrose, Scotland 

IS THERE any word In the 
/ English language that rhymes 
with “orange?” —AiexXela, 
Rochester, USA 

“TWENTY years ago I read that 
I all the gold ever min£d was 
equivalent to a cube of pure gold 
18 metres each side. Wns tills 
estimate plausibfe then, and 
what size wouM the cube he 
today? — Richard A'Brook, 
Carnotufc, Angtts 

Ansivers should be e-malled to 
vwjekty0guaitiian.co.uk, faxed to' 

0171/+44171-242-0985, or posted ' 
to The Guardian Weeldy, 75 Farting- 
don Road, London EC1M3HQ. * 

To order a copy of the ‘The Last Ever 
Notes & Queries 4 for £8.09, -*-£1.50 ' 
p&p (Europe). £3.50 (rest of the 
wortd) by credit card please cell 
(+44J-1473-268 8B8.0r send a 
cheque payable to the Guardian to: 
JEM Marketing, Little Mead. ■' 
Cranlelgh, Surrey, GU6 8ND 


ALAVSfA.* In the last cen¬ 
tury Ipoh waa the heart of 
open-cHsttin mining, and today 
die area is riddled with old min¬ 
ing pools. Some are still open 
water, used for duck farms or 
left to themselves and occasional 
fishermen; others, slowly silting 
up, are cloaked in lotus flowers 
and fringed with reeds. The old¬ 
est are marshes, muddy grass 
around the edges drowning 
among clumps of iris and carpets 
of vivid mauve water hyacinths 
in the quagmires in the middle. 

We went bird watching among 
some marshy pools, careful to 
walk only on the raised bunds 
between them. These drier 
margins support scrub, attract¬ 
ing passerines such as the 
yellow common iora, speckled 
Richard's pipit and spectacular 
blue-tailed bee-eaters. The bare 
branches of dead trees, and the 
telegraph wires that thread their 
way through the bogs are 
favoured by brown and long¬ 
tailed shrikes on the look-out for 
Insects. There are pacific 
swallows ready to leave, a single 
Iridescent black drongo punctu¬ 
ating the bright sunlight, and 
white-throated kingfishers, the 
white blazes on their chestnut 
breasts as startling as their 
brillinnt blue backs. 

In the wetter areas storm-grey 
purple herons and white cattle 
egrets abound. And among the 
water hyacinths are purple 
swamphens, walking on water 
with their broad-splayed red 
toes: magnificent birds like huge 
moorhens, whose skulking 
habits and rich Indigo-purple 
plumage might hide them but for. 
their eye-catching red foreheads 
and scarlet beaks. 

The cattle Egrets accompany* 
grey water buffalo everywhere. 
The buffalo Ignore us while we 
photograph them from the shade 
beneath a solitary tree) but us 
soon as we move off, they become 
preasingly Inquisitive. They are 
large — so aretiietr horns — and; 
they have calves. We cell fr a day. 
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Grin and bear it 


TELEVISION 

Nanc y Banks-Smith 

AKED CBBC1), a aeries 
about the human body 
from youth to age, started 
in the middle. In every sense, really. 
The middle-aged body and the 
bulging stomach that goes with It 
suggesting you have recently in¬ 
gested a goat. Lucy Blakstad's calm 
camera came in so close that the 
naked body seemed monumental. 
Less like flesh than a phase of the 
moon, a curve of the earth. 

As one middle-aged man. evi¬ 
dently Indian, said with dignity, 
“The weight of the stomach is not 
really good. The trousers fall down." 
Ilte programme had developed a 
rather elegiac tone, but absolutely 


anything can be brightened by 
someone's trousers falling down. 

Mike, still a bit of a lad at 50, and 
clearly the life and soul of any party, 
had noticed that middle-age spread 
goes all the way round, like a Tele- 
tubby. 'You lay in your bath and you 
stick like a sucker to the bottom." I 
think he’s got an octopus in there. 
The little devils get everywhere. 

Like grey hair. You get hair in 
your ears. You get grey hair in your 
nose! That's really not fair, is it? I 
even get grey hair in the nether 
regions. My belly's hanging over it 
most of the lime, so I ignore that 
bit." As Mike said shyly (shyly for 
Mike), the trouble with a pendulous 
stomach is, it makes your willy look 
smaller. If your trousers fall down as 
well, you probably prny for death. 

For centuries a stomach like a 


bay window was a sign of worldly 
success. It takes a lot of chicken 
dinners, as Shakespeare pointed 
out, to make a fair, round belly. 
Consider Fred Elliott of Coronation 
Street, currently raffling "a Christ¬ 
mas 'amper of rare and delicious 
comestibles 1 '. Fred Is himself an 
'amper. A solidly packed citizen, 
however you slice him. His stomach 
would once have been emphasised 
— measured, even — with a swoop¬ 
ing loop of gold watch-chain. Hair 
would have sprouted from every ori¬ 
fice, each hair warmly welcome, until 
he was wreathed In crispy whiskers. 

As it is, Mike wistfully watches 
his young neighbours leave in the 
morning for their dubious enter¬ 
prises and envies them. "All slick 
reps in their Vectras and Mondeos 
and loads of dark hair and typical 
salesman 'taches. They look super 
in their suits. Slim devils." Mike, I 
noticed, left in his Porsche with n 
blonde. There are compensations. 




Sentinel of the past... the American Air Museum at Duxford, Cambridgeshire photo, oarry weaser 


Salute to the cathedral of warrior ghosts 


8 0YS and their toys, eh? Sir 
Norman Foster and his team 
spent many happy hours toying 
with 1:72 scale Alrfix kit war¬ 
planes as they resolved the form 
and plan of the superb American 
Air Museum In Britain at Dux- 
ford, writes Jonathan Olaneey . 

The Cambridgeshire museum* 
which opened last year to great 
acclaim* has won the Stirling 
Awnrd for architecture. 

As Sir Norman's great passion 
Is flying, it should came as no 
surprise that the American Air. 
Museum, devoted to n collection 
of magnificent warbirds clus¬ 


tered around a fearsome B-52 
StratoforCress nuclear bomber, 

Is one of his finest designs. 

“Duxford", read the Stirling 
Prize citation, "la beautifully Inte¬ 
grated into its flat landscape... 
an object of beauty, displaying its 
collection of warplanes well and 
dispassionately. It is one very 
simple idea — the great curing 
hangar—but replete with Im¬ 
agery, Grom ancient earthworks 
to the cockpit of a modern jet 
fighter." 

The museum has since 
become a memorial to the 
thousands who died talcing part 


in the US Army Air Force’s mass 
daylight raids over occupied 
Europe between 1941 and 
1945. Many were based in East 
Anglia. “As such”, says the cita¬ 
tion, “It has something of the 
hushed calm of a cathedral, its 
planes crewed by ghosts." 

What it also possesses is a 
window bigger than any cathe¬ 
dral can boast overlooking the 
Duxford runway, along which 
US warplanes, old and new, can 
be seen taking off and landing as 
a salute to their retired siblings 
parked in Foster’s hushed 
hangar. 


Two claps of thunder 


CLASSICAL MUSIC 

Tim Ashley 


T HE Snfrt Due — real names 
Uffe Savary and Morten Friis 
— are a pair of exuberant Danish 
percussionists who have been play: 
ing together since 1983 and who arc 
destined, one suspects, for cult sta¬ 
tus. The cover of their new album 
shows them leaping wildly into I lie 
air with tailcoats flying. Slouching 
on to the platform at Loudon's Royal 
Festival Hall to give the UK pre¬ 
miere of the album's title track — 
Per Norgard’s Bach To The Future 
—Math die BBC Symphony Orches¬ 


tra and Tada&kl Okata, they had the 
audience in (he palms of their 
hands. 

Norgnrd's piece V* effectively n 
postmodern conuneniacv on three 
Preludes from Book I of the Well- 
Tempered Clavier. The originals arc 
broken down into their melodic, 
harmonic and rhythmic strata, then 
teasingiy reconstructed. The unpeg-- 
gios of the C Major Prelude nre 
shuttled ethereally from xylophone 
to vibraphone and from one percus¬ 
sionist to the other until the orches¬ 
tra] brass Intrude, first to throw 
them off key, then to force them 
Into complex cross rhythms. The 
central turns the F Sharp Major 


Prelude into a ferocious duel for the 
two soloists, with steel-band sounds 
and bluesy riffs. In the final adngio 
the mood darkens to a formal elegy, 
into which the percussionists erupt 
with passages of Dionysiac fury. 

When it was over, they asked if 
we wanted an encore, and offered 
us Steve Reich’s Clapper Music, 
which consists simply of two per¬ 
formers clapping their hands In an 
endless variety, of croBS-rliytlmis. 
Then they announced that we were 
going to play part of it too — a) we 
were divided into two teams and put 
through our paces as they shouted 
instructions from the platform. 
After that, they played the piece 
themselves, fading to excited 
cheers from a delighted public. This 
was showmanship at its best, 


guardian wear, 
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There was a startling throwaway 
anecdote in The Whirl of Vanity 
Fair (Omnibus, BBC1). William 
Thackeray's wife — a woman whose 
portrait shows devastating Irish 
eye9 — suffered, apparently, from 
post-natal depression. Thackeray 
took her home to Ireland. On the 
voyage she threw herself over¬ 
board. Now read on. "She would 
have died if the air had not kept her 
crinolines floating and she was 
observed over the back of the ship 
20 minutes later by one of the other 
passengers. She was never the 
same again." It was extraordinarily 
difficult for Victorian women, how¬ 
ever suicidal, to end it all. They 
floated from bridges like dandelion 
seeds. They bobbed along like ducks. 

This programme seemed part of 
the determined effort to sell Becky 
Sharp as a woman for our time. So 
who should appear with a puff of 
smoke and a whiff of sulphur but 
Max Clifford? “With die right 


people behind her." said Clifton] 
modestly, “Becky could easily 1 * 
come a very successful TV preset 
ter and a household name in twuu 
three years." He recommended s 
liaison with a star, a celebrity or the 
son of an ex-prime minister. 

About now it became apparent 
Clifford hud not read Vanity Fair 
and, like Mrs Thackeray, was in-1 
creasingty at sea. We had reached 
the point where a modern 
was opening her heart to the natm 
Clifford said, “She reveals, Tm des¬ 
perately upset because of my feel 
ings for Lord Whntever-his-nameh 
. . ("Lord Steyne,” prompted the 
director.) “Steyne? Lord Steyne. But 
I’ve met this wonderful ..(‘No. 
Her husband’s Rnwden. She has the 
affair with Lord Steyne.") "Oh. it’s 
another lord? Oh, Christl Well, 
they’re probably gay if they're lords, 
aren’t they?" Which tit rows a whole, 
new light on Eng Lit, the House of 
Lords mid just about everything. 
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Come into the 
parlour, my dear 


VISUAL ARTS 

n Searle 


Cut to the chase 


CINEMA 

Xan Brooks 


J ACK FOLEY (George 
Clooney) and Karen Sisco 
(Jennifer Lopez) get ac¬ 
quainted during n leisurely late- 
night chat. The scene could be 
taking place in that comfortable lull 
after par lieu larly good sex. There 
they are. nestled like spoons in the 
gloom, jack 1ms his Itaiul on her 
thigh. The conversation is gentle, 
meandering. Except that Foley Is an 
escaped bankrohber and Sisco the 
US Marshal lie's taken hostage. The 
pair are lying in the trunk of a 
speeding getaway vehicle, brake¬ 
lights sporadically illuminating its 
cramped interior. When Foley gets 
out. Sisco promptly unloads her .38 
through the closed boot after him. 
True romauce, fllm-nolr style. 

Out Of Sight is full of such mo¬ 
ments. 9uch loopy scenarios, such 
riffe on the familiar. In steering its 
own idiosyncratic course, it con¬ 
spires to be a heist thriller, a buddy- 
movie. a love-story, whatever it 
wants to be. Let’s get the hyperbole 
out of the way fir9t. Out Of Sight is 
the best movie Jennifer Lopez has 
ever made, the best movie George 
Clooney has ever made, the best 
movie Steven Soderbergh has ever 
made. Out Of Sight is so good it 
gives you goosebumps. 

Culled from a book by Elmore 
Leonard, Soderbergh'9 film arrives 
with two obvious precedents in Get 
Shorty and Jackie Brown. So how 
does Soderbergh play Leonard? 
Does he go the Get Shorty route 
and style it as a brisk farce, or follow 
the Tarantino line of melancholic 
urban realism? 

True to form, Soderbergh, a 
famously wayward talent, does nei¬ 
ther, instead dreaming up a hip, ro¬ 
mantic thriller that seems to be 
touched by the gho9ts of It Hap¬ 
pened One Night and North By 
Northwest. Out of Sight never disas¬ 
sociates itself from its forerunners. 
The film is produced by the same 
9table as Get Shorty, and hands out 
genial cameos to Jackie Brown stare 
Michael Keaton and Samuel Jack- 
son. But it has a life that is all its 
own. 

- The film's nominal plotline re¬ 
volves around, a. diamond heist: 
Foley, a careercruqjnal, breaks out 
of prison and — aiotTxalde regular 
cohort Buddy Bragg -^(ying 
Rhames) and spaced-out car-pMu^ 
Glenn Michaels (Steve Zahn) — 


•V- 

*rt f'fa 
lir*.. |rd 


hatches a scheme to rip off Albert 
Brooks's wig-wearing million air 
Trouble is, Zahn has roped psycho¬ 
pathic Snoopy Miller (Don Chcadki 
into tin? deal, the feds are hut oa 
their trail and the safe turiis ouli" 
contain toupees. All of which inab* 
for spry, diverting stuff. 

And yet the deeper we delve ini” 

Soderbergh’s yarn, llic more wc re 
alise that ihis diamond robberyi>.i 
secondary strand, an accompani¬ 
ment. The real story unfurls out ul 
that early car-bout scene and it i< 
the awkward, undeniable altratliwi 
between Sisco and Foley, between 
cop and robber, hunter andl hunleiL 
The whole thing’s so corny it verge? 
on the embarrassing, so exquisitely 
rendered you can’t help but be 
swept along. 

Tlie key is in the handling’. Soiier ' -, pi - 

bergh's direction dances oil w sag-bellied spiders with steel 
elegant script-job by Scott Frank. H 1 


OVISE BOURGEOIS will be 

L 87 on Christmas Day. She 
could be just another batty 
old biddy, with her Interminable 
reminiscences, her total recall and 
false memories, but for one irre¬ 
ducible feet: she is one of the 
I fiercest and strongest artists alive. 
She is a sculptor, a draughtswoman, 
a Irik of stories, an autobiographer, 
ikindofpoet. 

A selection of Bourgeois’s recent 
work — just 10 sculptures and 10 
drawings — has arrived at London's 
Serpentine Gallery (until January 
30), on tour from Bordeaux, Lisbon, 
and MalmS in Sweden. Like her ear- 

exhibitions in Britain this i§ hut 
uuiutuBiiig fragment of her 

ole and art, yet her following among 
irdsta, and her fascination to those 
of a theoretical, psychoanalytical 
disposition, Is enormous. She’s both 
watahte and highly influential. 
She makes her followers — I'd 
(ounl Sarah Lucas and Mona Ha- 
KHim as typical — look like foot¬ 
notes. 

Age has not mellowed Bourgeois 
wr dimmed her talents. A ilccep- 
ih'ely impish old French lady in 
New York, her entire artistic life 
ippeara driven by violence, melan- 
'My and personal pain. Her work 
•Mia exculpation, and often a cause 
f ’ wruciating hilarity. There’s 
periling of the burlesque about it, 
-uid ia a comedy of anguish. 

Pie spider Is a recurrent image 
, a Bourgeois’s work: drawings of 
^•Pidere; huge welded sculpted spi- 


dovetails into numerous flashbacks 
and fits together a cool jigsaw of : 
rewinds, freeze-frames and ZQ0 J? ? ; 
Yet tins is no cerebral exercise: Out j 
Of Sight is funny, human and 
romantic ns almighty hell. . . 

Right from the start, Clooney a, 
startling, his hair rumpled and grey¬ 
ing. more blnck-Irish than ever, ne 
Cary Grant swarthy, with w 


25*“ cta *3 Uke giant dental 
prows. They have Infested her 


work, not as some nightmarish 
manifestation of araclinophobia, but 
as a protective symbol, and as an 
amazing form full of life. 

The spider is a weaver of webs, a 
symbol, perhaps, of the Bourgeois 
family trade, as repairers of old 
Gobelin tapestries. The spider is 
also the protecting mother. Bour¬ 
geois describes her own mother as 
"clever, patient, neat and useful as a 
spider. And as dangerous . . . The 
spider is a protector and a defence 
against evil.” 

Here’s the spider, vast and im¬ 
placable. rearing over a cage-like 
cell which contains nothing but an 
old chair with a sagging tapestry 
cover. Fragments of bone are also 
there, while a bottle of her favourite 
perfume (Guerlain’s Shalimar) and 

>1 r'liArm kmAAlat *1- J - • • f- - 

chains in the cell. The little details 
in Bourgeois's works always seem 
important. They give her work a rich 
texture, a tantalising atlusiveness. 
They hint at dark things, secrets, 
private voodoo, a monologue we can 
hear but can’t decipher. 

A smaller spider sits high on one 
wall in (he dark. This sculptural mite- 
e use hie. Spider, from 1997, is the 
centrepiece of the Serpentine show. 
The floor of the cage is alar blit you 
can't go in. All her work feels like 
lliis. You can look, but you can never 
touch. It is a world of phantom pres¬ 
ences and impassable thresholds. 

Bourgeois uses her life and her 
memories and her feelings as her 
material, carrying it all with her like 
the spider's hoard of embalmed 
(lies, an old lady’s trunk of sou¬ 
venirs. Her art both unwraps it all, 
and gobbles it all up. She even uses 
her old clothes: dusty, gauzy see- 
through things. 

Some of the garments have been 



Spider, centrepiece of the Louise Bourgeois show at the Serpentine Gallery 
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sewn up and stuffed, turned into 
limbless pouched bags, punchbag 
sagging torsos, carnival horrorshow 
mannequins. A roomful of clothes is 
arranged in a cell like chamber, cor¬ 
ralled behind a circle of old doors. 
This, she has said, is nut so much a 
conversation piece as a confronta¬ 
tion piece. 

Such works ought to be obvious, 
too literal and horribly sentimental¬ 
ising. The point is that these are 
Louise’s clothes, which present the 
history of her identification with iter 
own body. These are her flirtations 
with fashion, her vanities; gifts and 
things she'd saved for and coveted 
over the years. Clothes which would 
always remind her of other times, 
and especially of the fact that her 
parents would vie for her affections 
with gifts from the great Parisian 
couture houses. 


Hie fad that Bourgeois didn’t 
begin to have the recognition she 
merits till she was well into her 70s 
shouldn't (rouble us. Her work has 
always come fruiu inner necessity 
and personal obsession, n need for 
personal exorcism rather than from 
tilt? career-culture of the contempo¬ 
rary art world, something Buur- 
geuis probably wouldn’t give n hoot 
about. 

The current fixation with the next 
big thing, with fashion and fun and 
mindlessness, is, in its way, a de¬ 
fence against the fear of death, as 
well as the fear of seriousness, of 
profundity, of melancholy and the 
pain of memory and loss. Bourgeois 
is, like many old people, obsessed 
with youth too: her own youth, her 
own past She is forever working 
through her childhood, her primal 
scenes, old betrayals. Her work 


might even be described as an act of 
revenge against the past. But she 
hasn't much time for the psycho¬ 
analysts or the analytically inclined 
theorists who would claim her. She 
knew Jacques Incan and described 
him as n word-gargle r. 

Her work is no tiling if not n form 
of self-analysis. Her sculptures -— 
sometimes quite literally — unravel 
and disinter the remnants of her 
own past- And in the unravelling, 
she makes new complications, for 
herself and ior us. Which is why her 
art is not about objects or shocks, 
but is a kind of language. Looking at 
her sculptures 1 hear voices in my 
head: Silly little Louise; Louise go 
and play; Shut up Louise and don't 
tell tales; Look what Daddy’s bought 
you. And then it all gets too excruci¬ 
ating and I have to turn away. Only 
to turn back and look again. 


is 


Collective vision in an explosive world 



same wry insouciance, the same 
effortless, unknowing charm. More¬ 
over his ease seems to percolate 
through the entire cast. 

e UT the true hero of the fib 
is its director. At the age 
26. Steven Soderbergh 
the smartest kid on the block, w* 
ning the 1989 Palme d’Or for tus 
debut, sex, lies and videotape*"? 
that, his talent became dWJ 
his stock devalued by a senes o 
bilious flop 9 , 

Hill). Following the lacklustre re 
sponse to his last mainstre^-j 
lease-The Underneath ui 
Soderbergh spoke openly 01 jrjj' 
ting the industry to make n L^] 
Super-8 pictures with a Rang | 
close friends. 

Fast-forward three years 
man looks rejuvenated: bad*, 
hunt with his most wholly 
and crowd-pleasing work to 
'This isn’t going to end 

Lopez, hunched scared, and 

the car-boot during those g 
opening moments. 
never do." Except that Oot Of ^ 
does end well, sustaining j * 
rhythm until the end ere 
p ulling away from the kerb 
-«■ bright new tomorrow. 


Ft** William Foreylhe has 
sh w S a chance to 

I m”?** ' n Lon(,on » #nd 

' il ^iti£h?! lkfurUina,ly,nade 

1 toniDtav k had been The 

' 50,110 exce Pflonal 

! <1 coKj 1 B s ? radiates the kind 

• ensS ns P iraUon found only 
i ens€ mblea that perform one 



choreographer's style. The dancers’ 
classical training forms the deep 
lines of their movement, yet the 
extremes of Forsythe’s language are 
equally natural to them, from the 
explosions of corrosive energy to 
the subtlest fllckerings of animation. 

Fine as these dancera are, British 
fans have been just as Impatient to 
see their first evening of Forsythe’s 
choreography. So far he has only 
been glimpsed in Britain. The 
Sadler's Wells programme takes the 
form of a rapid update, with three 
works that span nearly a decade. 

The earliest, Enemy In The Fig¬ 
ure (1989). displays a hard-edged, 
speedy virtuosity we have already 
seen — though not necessarily 
warmed to — but it has a wild theatri¬ 
cality we have not encountered be¬ 
fore. As the dancers spin and streak 
around the stage, Thom Wlllems’s 
electronic music harries them with 
fierce bursts of sound. The lighting 
erratically blares and dims, and a 
portable floodlight catches them iq 
its sudden, vicious dazzle. 

Looking at the game of tag played 
between dancers and light, you find 
yourself thinking about a world 
manipulated by the random glare Of 
the media —' liidhriduals Suddenly 
exposed In the spotlight, wlille oth¬ 
ers are left to flail In the shadows'. 

The most recent piece, Hypothe- 

Alan Barnes and AntonyRizziin 
Forsythe’s Enemy In The Figure 


tical Stream 2, is by contrast a 
steady continuum of pure move¬ 
ment with trios inspired by the art 
of Tiepolo. Their lyrical lines are fre¬ 
quently refracted Into abrupt squibs 
and ripples of movement that make 
the dancers look as if they possess 
more Joints than is feasible. This 
rich world of movement te totally 
self-sufficient, but even here we 
register the drama of serene tran¬ 
scendence being undercut by a 
jumpy, neurotic energy. 

What gives Forsythe his pecu¬ 
liarly modern edge is that while hfs 
dance may be beautiful, virtuosic 
and sexy, it’s not consoling. It's 
never an escape. This is most pro¬ 
foundly seen in his 1993 master¬ 
piece Quintett set to Garin Bryars’s 
Jesus’ Blood Never Failed Me Yet 

Forsythe made this piece for his 
second wife as she was dying, and 
Its five dancers move with a flaky 
energy that is simultaneously des¬ 
pairing, angry and loving. Three 
have a distinctly childish quality — 
tearing and clinging — while a 
woman dances among them as if 
launched od her own desperate, 
lonely destiny. She keeps trying to 
withdraw) from the stage, while her 
partner keeps pushing her back. 
The vision of this "family" hanging 
on to life in the middle of the huge 
expanse of the Sadler’s Wells stage 
is both bleak and wonderful. 
Forsythe’s gift Is to show us as 
heroes in an empty world. 


Cabin fever in Quebec 


THEATRE 

Lyn Gardner 


~THE past is not another coun- 
/ fry but simply a facet of the 
present in Michel Tremblay's 
play The Howe Among The 
Stars, at the Orange Tree in 
Richmond, London, which fo¬ 
cuses on three generations of the 
Quebec family that has featured 
In most of his drama and novels. 

As the writer Jean Marc, his 
lover Mathleu and the latter’s 
son walk Into the old log cabin 
by the lake, die past walks out in 
die shape of Jean Marc’s grand¬ 
parents —Vlctoire and her 
brother Josapliat* who lived here 
at the beginning of the century 
until their incestuous union 
drove them out of paradise. 

There is another generation 
clamouring to be let back into 
Eden, too: their Illicit offspring, 
whose vacation at the log cabin 
in the 1950s only reminds them 
that the stars that shine on the 
city where they are exiled are not 
those reflected In the lake. 

. Tremblay’s play Is dense with 
themes of loss and redemption, 
the search for happiness, other¬ 
ness, and the healing power of 
the imagination. It Is all beauti¬ 
fully and minutely observed, but 
the delicacy might seem prissy, 
and the sense of stasis over¬ 


whelming, were It not for 
Dominic Hill’s fantastic produc¬ 
tion. All sunlight and shadows, it 
combines precise, silken perfor¬ 
mances with the seductive revelry 
of a half-remembered dream. 

In Aeschylus’s 500-year-old 
Donald Trilogy, of which only 
Suppliants survives, the SO 
daughters of Donaus are so 
appalled at the prospect of mar¬ 
riage to their first cousins that 
they flee Egypt, only to be pur¬ 
sued by their would-be husbands, 
who have rape on their minds. 

The rest of the trilogy is lost* 
but two years ago the Romanian 
director Silviu Purcarete pieced 
together some of the fragments 
to bring the savage story to its 
inevitable conclusion. Forced 
Into marriage, all the sisters but 
one take their revenge by mur¬ 
dering their husbands on their 
wedding night. 

Dowd at the tiny Gate theatre 
in west London, translator and 
director James Kerr mokes do 
with a mere 15 suppliants, whom 
he moves about the chequered 
floor with delicate precision, hs 
If they were chess pieces. Of 
course they nre pawns In more 
ways than one. The result Is much 
more small-scale but also much 
more human. Kerr creates a 
production of simple* ethereal 
beauty that bears witness to the 
plight of refugees everywhere. 
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Woman With Coffee (detail) by Matisse, a revolutionary who wanted no more than a comfortable armchair 

A very ordinary genius - 


ASByatt 

The Unknown Matisse: Volume 1, 

by Hilary Spurting 

Hamish Hamilton 480pp £25.00 


P ASSIONATE admirers of 
Matisse may feel he is less in 
need of a detailed biography 
than most artists. His world is a 
world of Platonic forms, of the per¬ 
fected exploration of die relations of 
colours and spaces, frames and 
shapes. His art was revolutionary, 
and revolutions are temporal mat¬ 
ters, taking place in whole cultures. 
But with him, more than with any¬ 
one else, our experience is of a time¬ 
less and abstracted ordering. 

Peter Everett’s recent novel. 
Matisse’s War, dramatises the para¬ 
dox of his search for serenity and 


joy during the German occupation 
of France, his wife's and daughter’s 
imprisonment, his own grave ill¬ 
ness. It depicts a ruthless perfec¬ 
tionism which is at once heroism 
and indifference. Even here, the 
reader’s curiosity is not personal, 
but moral, a matter of principle. 

Hilary Spurting brings a British 
passion for idiosyncratic details to 
the Cartesian French cultural world 
of distinct ideas, aesthetic move¬ 
ments. agreed values. Matisse's 
world Is not her world — she had to 
learn her French on the job —• and 
she does not bring to Matisse the 
instinctive sympathy that is such a 
delight In her life of Ivy Compton- 
Burnett. 

But she does bring a relentless 
curiosity, a scholarly patience, and a 
brilliant narrative skill to her work, 


How to become a 
freelance writer 


by NICK DAWS 

Freelance writing can be creative, 
fulfilling and a lot of fun, with excellent 
money to be made os well, What’s more, 
anyone can become a writer. No special 
qualifications or experience are required. 
The market for writers is huge. In Britain 
alone there are around 1,000 daily, 
Sunday and weekly papers, and more 
than 8,000 magazines. Many of the 
stories and nnictes that they publish are 
supplied by freelances. Then there arc 
books, theatre, films.TV, radio... 

With such demand, there’s always room 
for new writers. But, as Mr. E. H. 
Metcalfe, principal of Britain's leading 
writing school The Writers Bureau, 
explains, "If you want to enjoy the 
rewards or seeing your work in print, one 
thing you must have is proper training.' 
The Writers Bureau runs a compre¬ 
hensive correspondence course covering 


FAX (+44)161 236 9440 24 hours nef WG , 2R 


every aspect of fiction and non-fiction 
writing. The 140,000 word course Is 
written by professional writers and has 
been aodnimed by experts. 

Students receive one-to-one guidance 
from tutors, all working writers 
themselves. From the start they are 
shown how to produce saleable work. 
‘At the Bureau our philosophy is quite 
simple' says Mr. Metcalfe. ‘We will do 
everything in our power to help students 
become published writers.’ 

The course comes on fifteen days' free 
trial. In addition, the Bureau offers a 
remarkable money-back guarantee - if 
you haven’t earned your tuition fees 
from published writing within one month 
of completing the course, your money 
will be refunded in full. 

So, would you like to be a writer? Why 
not start now by returning the coupon 
below! 


I’Imso Quote 


Why Not Be A Writer? 

First-class home-study course gets you n flying start. Earn while you team. Expert tutors, 
personal guidance, help to sell your writing and much more! ft’s Ideal for beginners. 
Details free- No cost. No obligotion. Send the coupon. 

uiLock cArtTsii plmsei'.•. 

Addiris . 


The Writers Bureau 

Depl. WEI23, 7 Dale Street, Manchester, Ml 1JB, England. 
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and her account of Matisse’s first 40 
years is gripping, full of shocks and 
colour, judicious and informative. 

The son of a seed-merchant. 
Matisse was born In Picardy, the flat 
French north bordering on Flan¬ 
ders. in country fought over in suc¬ 
cessive ware. 

Spurling describes his move to 
Paris, his relationship with the 
model, Camille, mother of his 
daughter, Marguerite, and his mar¬ 
riage to Amclie Parayre with precise 
imagination — her descriptions of 
Parisian studio life Interrupted by 
childish illnesses show both the 
strain of family life and Matisse’s 
genuine devotion to his families. 

Spur ling's first volume ends 
when Matisse was 40, established 
as a force in modern art, changing 
our perception of colour and form 


for ever. Her tale lias never been 
less than fascinating, her account of 
division ism. the Fauves, Matisse's 
interest in Giotto and Algerian rugs 
never less than helpful. Site has 
quoted Matisse liberally, and there 
is always a slight shock when his 
own words appear, for he remains 
less real than all the lively, intrigu¬ 
ing people who surround him. 

This in a way is as it should be. 
He once wrote that he was married 
to his work table and coidd never 
move far from it. Spurling ends by 
quoting his “Notes of a Painter", 
written in answer to "the Sar" 
Pdladan, who sneered at the Fauves 
for calling themselves “wild" and 
"wearing conventional dark suits 
like so many department store foot- 
walkers." Matisse had defended 
himself against these charges to an 
American by saying. “Please tell the 
Americans that I am a normal man; 

I am a devoted husband and father, 

I have three beautiful children; I go 
to the theatre, go riding, have a 
comfortable house, a beautiful gar¬ 
den 1 love, flowers etc exactly like 
everyone else." His mystery resides 
partly in this resolute "normality". 

"rVfiul lie wan(cu, u*r—Biun,'-»wu • 

pure, tranquil, balanced art which 
should soothe and calm like a good 
armchair. 

As Spurling says, he had lived 
through enough stress to know the 
value of a guod armchair. But there 
is nevertheless something daunting 
— and perhaps unavoidably absent 
from this rich biography — about 
the intensity of his concentration on 
the pleasures of the mind and of the 
senses. He was not normal. He was 
at some extreme of human explo¬ 
ration. He called his art an expres¬ 
sion of “the so-to-speak religious 
feeling [sentiment] I have about 
life". The essential Matisse is con¬ 
templative. Hilary Spurling has 
written a marvellous account of 
everything else around him. 

If you would Ilka to order this book 
at the special price of £20 contact 
CultureShop (see below) 
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A bullet for the patient 


Bob Granleesa 

Triage 

by Scott Anderson 
Macmillan 235pp £16.90 

ITS ALL part of the book- 
/ buying game: enter shop, see 
novel by unknown author, read 
dust-jacket — the plaudits 
thereon can make all the differ¬ 
ence. Pick up Scott Anderson’s 
debut novel, however, and the 
sleeve notes are more likely to 
make you hastily put it back on 
the shelf than rush to the till: 
"Already being compared with 
The English Patient," It pro¬ 
claims. Whatever else Triage 
may be, it is thankfully no 
Ondaatje Mark II, suffering 
none of that novel’s lumbering 
literary aspirations and instead 
going quietly about its business 
of telling a story well. Anderson, 
a war reporter by trade, crafts a 
disturbing account of the contra¬ 
dictory effects of war on the 
human mind. That he does so in 
such a convincing and unobtru¬ 
sive manner Is testimony to his 
skills as a writer. 

The plot revolves around the 
attempts of Mark Walsh, a war 
photographer, to come to terms 
with his port in the disappear¬ 
ance of a colleague In Kurdistan. 
Walsh, injured by mortar Are in 
tiie opening passage, 1 b treated 


Thrillers 


Chris Petit 


Nick’s Trip, by George 
P Pelocanos (Serpent's Tall, 
£7.99) 


MA/ASHINirrON film product*: 
Ww man PHecanos moonlighc 
effectively with local DC thrill* 
featuring private eye Nick S 
whose cases are less to do i 
crime solutions than bad compar. 
kept, and drink and dope imk 
along the way. Few do benders u 
well, and hen? there are plenty i< 
choose from, with Pelecanos w 
celling at the tinselly allure of che<; 
bars, juke-box memories and tb 
next day's regrets. One of the old« 
plots going — former best budd] 
appears out of nowhere to hik 
Stefanos to find the missing wife- 
is given the make-over and turned 
into a lament for time lost. The bi, 
love affair is, as always, wi 
Washington DC. realised with ret 
affection and skill. Recommended. 

Time to Hunt, by Stephan 

hsubi 

F ILM critic Stephen Hunter, at 
from Washington, moonSgk- 
with sniper thrillers, fcaiiuii;; 
Arkansas sharpshooter Bob S*v 
gei'. here forced to relive View 
nightmares: why should Swagger- 
old Russian nemesis renew 1l- 
vendetta lio years on? This was th 
book seen recently under Clinton- 
arm, proof that when it comes t 
thrillers lie has better taste dim k- 
predecessor but one. That said, tk- 
is not a patch ou Hunter's last, boo 
Light, whose light, on-the-spot in¬ 
vestigation is replaced by a spray¬ 
ing narrative covering !»* 


Diary of a 
sycophant 


AN Wilson 


The Journals of Woodrow Wyatt, 
One: Confessions of 
to Optimist 
edited by Sarah Curtis 
Weldenfeld 748pp £25 


II# OODROW Wyatt, the News of 
•If the Screws pundit. Chairman 
of die Tote, and for 20 years a 
labour MP, was only a “famous" fig¬ 
ure In a Lilliputian London circle, 
lie was dismayed — this diary tells 
us — thaL his Memoirs (Confes¬ 
sions Of An Optimist) “had an al¬ 
most entirely London sale, hardly 
anybody bought it north of Wat¬ 
ford". This fact might have mnde 
him revise his estimation of himself 
in the scheme of things. 

He was a jolly man, and, like 
many lefties, he enjoyed high life, 
good wine, womanising and going 
to die races. He seemed the walking 
embodiment of the truth that buf¬ 
foonery is an essential ingredient in 
•he inidrlle-cla 99 social climber’s 
armoury. His pseudo-Churchillian 
voice, absurd bow-ties and Edwar- 
! dian raffishness nil seemed, and 
wre, the most ridiculuns act. No 
doubt they amused die Knyuls, 
ducal families and newspaper pro¬ 
prietors among whom this genial 



Social climber... Wyatt was a great admirer of Margaret Thatcher 


better taste man II- rove, somewhat mysteriously, 
r but one. That said, tfe chose to spend his time, 
h ou Hunter '9 last, bbo Why anyone should want to 
ie light, on-the-spot it <pc-nd so much lime among people 
is replaced by a sprawl- 'iratospherically richer, mid stupider, 
ilive covering tha* '™n himself, is a mystery, alas, 
decades, starting with seventh which these rather feeble diaries do 
radicalism and Vietnam, and endfoi not answer. For what you discover. 
In the realms of the far-fetchw early on. is a terribly depressing 
While the field craft of the snipit; tact; namely that Woodrow took 
set pieces is up to scratch, them*^ nunsclf seriously. During Hie 


iti.cn to up w _ •. . . — • . a^ujiiik hik 

ing elsewhere shows signs of naw-u telephone calls to Margaret 
and feats of Obermensch enduranop matcher lie seemed to do nothing 
pall. For pace and tension Houst-i except flatter her ego. But from the 
hold’s Rogue Male still rematf 5 '' |- - - 

60 years on — the sniping thriUcr I 


dinri&l's Walter-Mltty point of view 
these are conversations of immense 
significance. He believes that he is 
directing events, rather than provid¬ 
ing a sycophantic commentary upon 
them: “A long talk with Mrs T. Con¬ 
gratulate her on yesterday’s robust 
speech". . . etc. Hie blurb on this 
book promises "a contemporary 
Pepys". Instead you get: “I once 
more urged on her that she should 
try hi make the privatisation of gas 
much more competitive within itself 
than British Telecom had Ixt-n." 

The political interest of the book 
is nil. Woodrow was a potentially 
clever man who sold his soul to the 
devil, aka Kuperl Murdoch, ami had 
no influence oil the really rallicr 
ghastly politicians whom he chose 
to cultivate. 

Kindly about Thatcher and the 
tjuc-cn Mother, with whom he- be¬ 
came friends while chairman of the 
Tote. Woodrow is a complete bitch 
about almost everyone else, “shop¬ 
ping" his aristocratic friends for 
their marital infidelities, their alco¬ 
holic excesses and their greed. To 
judge from these prolix pages — 
more Ilian 700 of them — this jolly 
old chap never made, and seldom 
heard, an amusing remark. There is 


only one funny joke, and it is made 
by the Duke of Devonshire. For the 
most iwi’l, the pages are a vulgar 
catalogue of how much things must 
have cost his various hosts and 
friends. Fine vintages, cars, houses, 
women, even the first editions 
signed for him by Kingsley Amis, 
are relentlessly costed. So, luo, are 
his wife and daughter. 

It was always in the discrepancy 
between the effects lie hoped In 
achieve and the impression he actu¬ 
ally gave Hint Woodrow’s charm lay. 
He was a funny, nud delightful 
companion. Truly. But you wouldn't 
guess it from those pages. 'Hie dis¬ 
maying revelation is that in- was 
genuinely impress*tl by money and 
rank lor their own sake, that ho was 
almost completely philistine; ami 
that in his adulation fur Mrs 
Thatcher lie lost not merely his 
judgment but also Ins humour. 

At another ]iolul in the tale, "Debo 
Devonshire gave me a false smile 
and a false kiss and put her arm 
round me saying. 'Uncle Woodrow* 
in a loud voice. I felt how much she 
didn't like me.” By now the readers 
find themselves in the unlikely posi¬ 
tion of knowing what it feels like to 
be the Duchess of Devonshire. 


by a doctor, who, like so much in 
this alight but substantial work, 
is not all he seems. The medic 
has so many injured in his care 
that he arbitrarily chooses which 
patients will live and which will 
die — if the latter, he has them 
shot 

Only gradually does it dawn, 
on both Walsh and the reader, 
that this approach, brutal as it 
may be. Is the result of a good 
man doing Ills best in impossible 
circumstances. It could almost 
stand as the book’s motif. Walsh 
survives, and returns to New 
York, where his mental condi¬ 
tion deteriorates, despite the 
effortB of bis Spanish lover, 
Elena. She also has some experi¬ 
ence of war, not only through her 
work with the LIN, but also 
through her grandfather, from 
whom she has been estranged 
since adolescence, after finding 
out that he committed war 
crimes when working as a psy¬ 
chiatrist in the aftermath of die 
Spanish Civil War. At which 
point, the grandfather re-enters 
her life — and blithely begins 
using his old techniques on 
Walsh. 

If that sounds a little glib and 
convenient, the ends more than 
justify the means, and the whole ; 
is held together with taut, almost 
bare writing that fits the subject 
like a balaclava. 


Los Alamos, by Joseph Kanon 
(Aba cus, £5.99) _ 

A MURDER investigation canni? 


Taking the queer path to human liberation 


\ p «ul Bureton 
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markable book. The first essay, 
“When Plagues End", assesses the 
impact of combination drug therapy 
on people with HIV, and its emo¬ 
tional and psychological implica¬ 
tions for tiie gay world at large. 
Thanks to recent medical break¬ 
throughs, people who only a few 
years ago were busy preparing 
themselves for death are now faced 


power to "cure" people of their 
homosexuality, activists have grate¬ 
fully accepted the theory of a “gay 
gene" which suggests that homo¬ 
sexuality Is not only involuntary, but 
also immutable. Sullivan opts for the 
psychological approach, harking 
back to Freud and demonstrating 
how his theories on homosexuality 
have been distorted. According 
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being a survivor when so many 
have died. 

He recalls visiting a bar with a fel¬ 
low survivor, staring blankly at the 
wall where a dead friend once stood, 
and feeling "a numbing, deadening, 
saddening puzzlement" at the fact 
that "some of us were around and 
some of U 9 were not”. It’s an extra¬ 
ordinary piece of writing, as rich in 
insight and profoundly moving as 
anything “the plague years" have 
produced. 

The second essay, “Virtually Ab¬ 
normal". tackles the Issue he admits 
avoiding in his previous book, 
namely the origins of homosex¬ 
uality. The old “nature or nurture?" 
debate has taken many turps in 
recent years, especially in America, 
where the current trend among gay- 
activists is to put it down to biology. 
Faced \vith rightwing religious, 
groups insisting that they have the 


The first lady of Eden 


Natasha Fairweather 

The Story of Eve 
by Pamela Norris 
Picador 497pp £20 

"T "HE HISTORY of human 
j society might have followed a 
I rather different course if the 
theologians of both the Jewish and 
the Christian faiths had focused 
more on the Bible's egalitarian first 
account of the creation of the world, 
rather than its opposing and divisive 
second one. For chapter one of 
Genesis has nn all-powerful creator 
fashioning the world, along with 
man and woman ("In the image of 
God created He him: male and fe¬ 
male created He llic-ni") in six days, 
and bidding nil his progeny to "be 
fruitful and multiply”. Chapter two 
(ells the complex, contradictory 
story of original sin and Adam and 
Eve’s expulsion from (he Garden of 
Eden by an inscrutable deity who 
operates on a far more human scale. 

Prejudice against Eve, whose 
frailty, curiosity and disobedience 
led her lo eat the forbidden fruit and 
ojieii the biblical gateway to human 
suffering, has profoundly influenced 
the perception and treatment of 
women in .fuelaco-CIirislinii society 
ever since. And it is this long-term 
cultural cl feel of lit*- >t**ry **f Kvt« 
which Pamela Norri> examines in 
her dense and wide-ranging hisiory. 

Norris reminds us dial muim- 
llieism s greatest challenge was l«> 
explain iloatii and human suffering. 
For. if an omnipotent deity had 
created everything on liarth, why 
should human life begin ami end 
with pain? Norris draws oil an im¬ 
pressive range of texts lu demon¬ 
strate how a variety of different and 
often contradictory ideas fed into 
the story of Eve — from the Pan¬ 
dora and Psyche myths of the classi¬ 
cal era, to the medical treatises of 
late antiquity, with their bizarre 


theories about mensti-uation, the 
process of conception and the fleshi¬ 
ness of women; from the formation 
of Jewish law in the Talmudic era 
with its focus on regulating the re¬ 
productive functions of women, lo 
the early Christian association of 
women with base, uncontrolled car¬ 
nality. And she goes on lo explore 
how Eve’s legacy was developed 
and expressed in art and literature 
throughout the ages. 

Norris is particularly nstute at 
tracing the evolution of the early 
Christian cull uf virginity mul sexual 
abstinence, 'die fact that Christian¬ 
ity venerated (he Virgin Mary as its 
supreme image of mulherhnoil is an 
enduring source uf irony, providing 
women with an inimitable role 
model. And the strongest s*return of 
the book provides a close textual 
annlysis of the writings of St I’aiil 
aucl St Augustine, among others. 
Norris examines how the early 
Church’s squeamish ness about 
female sexuality often |ml.vised 
around Ihe idealised figure of Mary 
and the demonised Eve. 


L ess successful is tin- 

secmul section of tin- book 
(luii draws nn a huge variety uf 
lexis imiti Beowulf. Chaucer and 
Milieu. In Helen Dunmore. Maruuivi 
Alwi.i.»l aiul Angela Curler to ex¬ 
plore- how ideas about l w have 
expressed iheniM-lvrj. in literal tiro. 
Burdened by a mass of nut*-rial. 
Nonis resorts simply to ivcouruing 
the plot of bool; after bool: in | 
tedious detail. I 

From the moment that Adam was | 
given the power of naming :ill "1 
creation (giving live a Hebrew 
name which is thought to mean 
“giver of life", but is also linked to 
tiie Aramaic and Arabic words for 
"snake"), language has been in the 
male domain. The Story Of Eve is a 
small step towards Eve reclaiming 
her own story. 
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The remains of times past 


Paul Evans 


Mk COW fog rails Id, and even 
though the winter solstice is 
still a few weeks away, it’s an 
icy fog that gets into the bones. 
Isolated by smoky-grey mist, the 
fields tighten and the caws of unseen 
crows drop sharp and flat into their 
sticky clay. Leaves still clinging to 
the beech trees are of a frazzled cop¬ 
per, and the oak, ash and lime leaves 
deepen the mulch in the woods with 
a beery smell. 

Between the tussled wayward¬ 
ness of an old crab-apple and the 
great arching shovel-shafts of an 
ash, stretches a dark, scratchy 
hedge of blackthorn, quickthorn, 
hazel, elder and holly, strewn with 
rad, plastic-like bryony berries. 
This hedgerow is much more than a 
line of trees and shrubs. The tree9 
are well over a century old and the 
hedge may be three times older 
still. The ash tree is a visible marker 
of an old property boundary and 
pathway system. 

The northern thrushes, fieldfares 
and redwings have recently arrived 
nnd will polish off the hedge 
berries. Countless birds, insects, 
small mammals and wild plants fine! 
refuge here from the intense arable 
farming of the fields. In leaf, the soft 
dividing lines of hedge and 
hedgerow trees, shaped by cen¬ 
turies of purpose, frame the fields 
and set the character of the place. 
But as sky and land become the 
same foggy medium, the leafless 
hedgerows seem to float free nnd 
wander. They wander into a darker, 
mythic countryside of imagination, 
fable and legend. And often they 
never come back. 

Britain has lost a phenomenal 
amount of hedge since the war, but 
no one is sure exactly how much. 
Between 1984 and 1993, England 
and Wales lost 185,600km of 
hedgerows. During the seventies 
and eighties formers were given 
grants to grub them up until the 
public outcry slowed the march of 
big business agriculture. 

According to a survey, 91 per 



cent of the population feel there is a 
moral duty to protect the country¬ 
side. Although rare wildlife species 
have a special place in people’s af¬ 
fections. it is the defining features of 
the countryside, its hedges and 
trees, that provide the focus for pop¬ 
ular conservation. A recent House 
of Commons select committee 
inquiry into the protection of 
hedgerows and other field bound¬ 
aries warns of the risk of a "broken 
and dispirited” countryside if action 
is not taken by government Some 
protection does exist, but it is piece¬ 
meal and complicated. Meanwhile 
hedgerows are still being lost, al¬ 
though nowadays this Is mostly 
through neglect. Protecting and re¬ 
placing hedges and other traditional 
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field boundaries like dry-stone walls 
will require maintenance funding 
and more skilled people to keep the 
hedges in good nick. 

Hedgerows have an Ironic aspect 
Though they have become icons of 
the countryside, many came into 
being on the back of oppressive 18th 
century land-grabbing measures 
wlilch almost led to a revolution. 

Much of what we like and passion¬ 
ately preserve as heritage has a dis¬ 
mal, bloody history. Winter 
hedgerows, stripped of their leaves 
are the bones of such a history. They 
loom like railings of a ship, sunk In 
an ocean of fog. raked by winter's 
chilling tides and binding their knot¬ 
ted secrets in a tangle of branches 
and roots which will never let go. 


Chess Leonard Barden 


T ONY MILES, Britain’s fi rst 
grandmaster, has twice nar¬ 
rowly missed the later stages of 
world title eliminators. At Riga 1979 
he steamed into the zonal lead until 
the strong Soviet contingent ganged 
up and inflicted heavy defeats. Then 
at Linares 1995 Miles looked sure to 
qualify for the rich Fide knock-out 
when he raced away from the field, 
but blew his chance spectacularly in 
the dosing rounds. 

In last month's Andorra zonal, 
Miles showed he had learned his les¬ 
son. With only 40 in the tournament 
and six to qualify for Kirs an 
Ilyumzhinov’s $3 million Fide jackpot 
at La9 Vegas, 6/9 was a good target 
So after winning his first three 
games. Miles drew the remaining 
six, mostly In less than 10 moves. 
Meanwhile Jon Speelman. on 5/8. 
was black against a strong Dutch 
GM who also needed to win. The 
Observer man’s recipe for such situ¬ 
ations is to open with the English 
Defence and provoke utter chaos. 
Here's the result, a slugfest with 
pieces flying on and off the board. 

J Piket v J Speelman 

1 d4 e6 2 c4 b6 3 e4 Bb7 4 
Nc3 Bb4 5 13 15 6 exf5 Qh4+ 7 
g3 QflB 8 fxeG Ne7 9 Bh3 h5 10 
Bf4 dxeG 11 Qd2 Nbc6 12 0-0- 
O Bxc3 13 Qxc3 g5 14 Be3 g4 
15 fxg4 lixg4 16 Bxg4 Nb4 17 
Qxb4 Bxhl 18 Nh3 Qg6 19 
Bg5 c5 20 dxc5 Rxh3 21 Qd2 
R1i7 22 Rxhl Qe4 23 Rdl Qxg4 
24 Qd7+ Kf8 25 Bf4 Rxh2 26 
cG Qe2 27 Bd2 Qxc4+ 28 Kbl 
Qe4+ 29 Resigns. If 29 Kal Rlil 
liquidates to leave Black a rook up. 

Eight survivors on 6/9 faced a 
9am start and a rapid chess shoot¬ 
out to eliminate two of them. Miles 
drew every game and thus estab¬ 
lished a zany record of qualifying 
for a top event by drawing 13 games 
in succession. Speelman, winning 
one and drawing 9ix, was co-winner. 

So on to Las Vegas — if it hap¬ 
pens. The $3 million, 100-player 
knockout was due to start last 
month, but the latest rescheduling 
is likely to see It held in June 1999. 


If the championship does con* \ 
off. England’s quintet (Short, Adam 
and Sadler are already prequafiM 
by higli Fide ratings) will be 
teed enough, even as flrst-ranaj 
losers, to play the slot machines 1st 
a few days. More seriously, they *3 
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Cricket Second Test Australia v England 


Australia record 
emphatic victory 



ke Selvey In Porth 


• More than a third of the boys* 
tiie recent World U10 champions^ 
were U9s, and two U8s finished h 
the top 15. 71118 is the tournament 
for which England’s best 1)8 Danl 
Howell was judged "not ready yet*. 
Meanwhile Chins, with two golds u 
the World Youth. i9 aiming to be¬ 
come a major chess power, its U9 
won this mature strategic cmah, 
while a Vietnamese U8 beat both the 


Russian and England's Murugan. 

No 2552 
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Joel Benjamin v Eduard GufeW. lb 
Open 1998. New In Chess gives to 
finish where the loser has often 
boasted of his “Mona Lisa" 
against Bagirov many years ago. 

So the US champion and Dwp ( 
Blue programmer Benjamin flVhifc. 


USTRALIA won the second 
Test last Monday just as 
they had seemed destined to 
do since the opening salvo of the 
malch first put England on the can¬ 
vas Having bowled England out for 
19L in their second innings, Aus¬ 
tralia required just 64 to win, and 
managed it by seven wickets, the 
game finishing an hour and a half 
after lunch, near halfway through 
the scheduled contest. 

In the end it was the Waugli 
twins, Mark and Steve, who saw 
their side home, but not before 
barren Gough, Alan Mnllally and 
Alex Tudor had given the opposi- 
lion something upon which to pon¬ 
der before the third Test begins in 
Adelaide next week. 

Each took a wicket as Australia 
slumped to 36 for three, nnd 
prompted the question as to what 
might have happened had England 
batted better in the first innings, 
held catches — another went down 
iu the brief second innings making 
10 in the series so far — and mack* 
another 100 runs in the second. 

Earlier Mark Rainprakash and 
Graeme Hick had taken their sixlh- 
wickct partnership to 91 before 
ilick was oiuglit at third slip off 
Jason Gillespie's third ball of the 
I day for 68, the game's top score. 

. Gillespie thou embarked upon a 
■ mo PPing up exercise that saw him 


finish off the innings with a spell of 
four wickets for one run in six deliv¬ 
eries, giving him 5 for 88 in all. quite 
n comeback after the mauling he re¬ 
ceived from Hick last Sunday. 

While the tail collapsed ignomin- 
iottsly in the face of some fiery bowl¬ 
ing, Ramprakash held firm, and 
after four and a half hours had 
reached 47 not out when Mullally 
backed away timidly and was bowled 
by a fall toss from Gillespie. 

So the psychological as well as 
the actual advantage rests with Aus¬ 
tralia, who will now go into the next 
Test knowing that as holders one 
more win would secure the Ashes 
for another two years. Englftnd, on 
the other hand, need to win at least 
two of the last three games. 

England can take some comfort 
from the fact that the series is fol¬ 
lowing a pattern not unlike last sum¬ 
mer where they came from behind 
to snatch a win over South Africa. It 
is not impossible to do (he same 
again, just extremely unlikely. 

After the match, Alec Stewart, the 
England captain, said that (he bat¬ 
ting in the first innings, when Eng¬ 
land were bowled out for 112. held 
the key to the game. "It Is one of the 
poorest first innings ixjrformnnees 1 
can remember," he added. 

England had begun the third day 
on 126 for five, two runs shy of an 
innings defeat after Australia had 
made 240 runs in their first innings. 

Hick was still there and so was 



Gillespie traps Gough Ibw far nought 
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hope. But after -to minutes’ play, 
Gillespie replaced McGrath at the 
River End, and made the break 
through, as Hick tried to force off 
the back foot but edged to hunting. 

This innings was a genuine liil-or- 
busl effort from a fellow who. hav¬ 
ing dropped a couple of catches and 
made a duck in the first innings, 
believed there was little to lose from 
going down with guns blazing. He 
may have achieved his aim: with 
Graham Thorpe continuing to suf¬ 


fer back problems, Hick will m»\v 
stay for the rest of the tour. 

• South Africa held their nerve to 
beat the West Indies by four wickets 
in the luw-scuving first Test in 
Johannesburg. Shaun Pollock, Hu¬ 
man of the match, was the pick <>f 
the bowlers with a nine-wicket haul. 
In Peshawar Zimbabwe won their 
first overseas Test with a seveii- 
wickct victory over Pakistan after 
skittling out the home side for 103 
in their second innings. 


Rugby Union 


SOTjlf me hi tr*S?Sj;! Sport s Diary Shiv Sharma ___ 

annotation to Wliite'9 third ft V Arsenal’s European guns silenced 

reads, "Do you smile to tempt ill w 


sucker, Mona Lisa? Or is this ywf 
way of saying it's goodnight? 1 ])- ** 
if you enu spot the main variation. 

No 2551: 1 Qc8+ Kg7 2 Re7+ KM 
3Q18+ Kh5 4 Rxh7 mate. 


Quick crossword no. 447 


Across 


1 


Portable 
automatic 
firearm (10-3) 

8 Letter 
rearrangement 
(?) 

9 Erroneous (5) 

10 Welcome — sort 
of shower (4) 

11 Lazy (8) 

13 Get back (6) 

14 Spanish 
currency (0) 

17 Tenant (8) 

19 Reign (4) 

21 Drone (5) 

22 End of a Night (in 
two waysl) (7) 

24 At a loss at what 
to do (2.4,4,3) 


Down 

1 Ocean (3) 

2 Attitude — taken 
by a navigator (7) 

3 Area measure (4) 

4 Compassionate 

<B) 

5 Parvenu (8) 

6 Orb(5J 

7 Bad dream (9) 



Bridge Zia Mahmood 


10 Mouth organ (9) 
12 Scatter (8) 

15 Learned (7) 

16 Colour — likely 
to run? (6) 

18 Stringed 
instrument (5) 

20 Single body (4) 
23 Deity (3) 



m T~HE Young Chelsea Bridge Club 
I in London’s Earls Court has 
been a prominent part of the Eng¬ 
lish bridge scene for more than 
20 years. In addition to proriding 
the highest standard of duplicate 
bridge in London (and therefore 
one of the best games in the coun¬ 
try), the club has been active in sup¬ 
porting British international teams, 
especially the Junior squads. 

The Young Chelsea Marathon 
attracts an international field these 
days — the winning pair this year 
were Mark Teltsshcer, one of Eng¬ 
land’s brightest young 9tars, and 
Boye Brogeland from Norway who, 
at the age of 26, is a bronze medal¬ 
list in World Championship play at 
Open level. Hie club also acts as co- 
sponsor of the Lederer Memorial 
Trophy, a tournament in which the 
country’s leading teams have the 
chance to compete against topclass 
international opposition. 

I played in this year’s Lederer 
with Andrew Robson, who divides 
his time these days between Eng¬ 
land and foe United States. He won 
the prize for the best play of the 
tournament on this week’s deal. Let 
me ask you this question: what 
would be your reaction If your oppo¬ 
nents reached a slam contract and 


your hand included an ace and four 
trumps to the jack? I imagine that 
most of you might hold your cards a 
little closer to your chest, in the 
hope that declarer would misguess 
the trump position and lose a trick 
to your guarded jack. Let’s see what 
happened. Love all, dealer North: 

North 

* K107 

VK9652 

♦ K Q 9 8 4 

♦None 


West 

*2 

V743 

♦ J10 3 2 

♦ KQ972 


East 
4J853 
*QJ 
♦ A76 
♦10854 


South 

♦ AQ 964 

♦ A108 

♦ 5 

♦AJ63 


South West 
Charlsen Zia 


North East 
Ericlisen Robson 


1* 

3 ♦ 

4NT 

6* 


Pass 

Dble 


Pass 


1* 

24 

3* 

54 

Pass 


P&ss 

Pass 

Pas3 

Pass 

Pass 


l led the king of clubs, which iM 
Norwegian international Tiro® 
Charlsen won with the ace. He wo 
diamond to dummy’s king and m 
son's ace. At this point, every 
East player returned a club, 
to force the dummy and estsbwn 
trump trick for the jack. Do r 
agree with this defence? 

Andrew Robson looked 
deeply into the position. He “T 
see that if he played back a ■ 
declarer would have no ^ tern Vi/ 
but to attempt a complete cross- ■ 
effectively allowing him toaM* 
ace of clubs, the queen of dlanwf» 
the ace and king of hear^a 
eight of his tramps via three 
ruffs in dummy and five raffs 

own hand. . ._*■ 

If you follow the play, youji 
that Andrew was exactfy njni 
this diagnosis. So, far jro® 

Ing his trump holding to W s ^ 
Andrew Robson gave 
trump suit on a plate by 
spade! Charlsen couldI p 
made hta contract by relying ^ 
miraculous fall of foe 9^. 
jack of hearts— buL quh ^ 

abfy.heplayedtoestablW.^ 


i A KSENAL are out of die Enro- 
1 f^pean Champions League, 

; Knocked out by Lens with n solitary 
| al Wcinblcy. The defeat once 
! P® exposed the lack of lop-qunlity 
! among the London club’s re- 
The Gunners needed a win 
! “Aw their hopes of qualify- 
8 for the quarter-finals from 
jr °up E, but the loss of three key 

B r?'T! p a , n[) 

LK Vleif a through injuries plus 
.l tospended Emmanuel Petit, left 
K 1 , ^ ort foe experience nec- 
wy to mount a serious challenge 
French champions. 
e Jamage was done on 72 min- 
I},. Mickael Debeve scored 
v. ?? °f foe match to keep 
chance wllh a quarter-final 
Wreh, Ray Par- 

nled bv d r^iI C 0 ve l mar9 were de “ 
ihePr/n k U i' aume Warmuz, while 
> I in thp. kept Davld teaman busy 
T* game ex- 

w fc2ntVfJ J ! ,ry ' tillie Whe ° Parlour 
ImJt, ,[°. r retaliation and then 

tterarU w Vairelles was dismissed 
! n aclash 'wth Lee Dixon. 

UvreinvnP?.’ Manchester United 
i hr W | t u VwJ in « six-goal spectacu¬ 
lar hn , Ba y cel0na - Tbey Uirew 
in a ganie ***** 
sfo bav.Jl lad y before the Spanish 
ifterihe m d _. 0 . ul of the competition 
° * ended to a 3-3 draw. 
4 u r ntahead,n foe first 
i tt *ded fa Sonft y Anderson 
1 G rf? to Into foe 
• W 7 1 ' 1 Yorke rifled ln “I - 

:>■ 'Sfemovist r °'J l 1)888 b 7 Jesper 

“P And? 


diamond in dummy. WJJ.slide home the second, 
trump break did prove fatal, if t levelled 

had to go one down. -— ^ *—- 


headed United back in front, but 
KJvaldo replied with an overhead 
kick. 

United will have to beat Bayern 
Munich — who defeated Brondby 2-0 
to go top of the group—at Old Traf- 
ftii d to be sure of progressing to the 
last eight. A draw may be enough 
for Alex Ferguson's team to qualify 
as one of the two best runners-up. 

In the (Jefa Cup, a goal in injury¬ 
time by substitute Vladimir Gudelj 
left Liverpool with only a slim 
chance of making the quarter-finals 
at foe expense of Celta Vigo. 

The strike helped foe Spanish 
side to a 3-1 first-leg victory over tile 
Merseysiders. Liverpool took the 
lead against the run of play in the 
third-round tie when Michael Owen 
left a flat-footed defence In Ida wake 
and raced on to convert David 
Thompson’s long ball in the 35fo 
minute. The Russian pair, Alexan¬ 
dre Mostovoi and Valeri Karpin, put 
the hosts back in controL But Liver¬ 
pool were seconds away from 
returning home with a retrievable 
deficit, when Gudelj sneaked In to 
stab home the third. 

In Scotland, Rod Wallace's third 
goal in the competition this season 
earned Rangers a 1-1 draw: against 
Parma in die third-round, first-leg tie. 
Nearly 50,000 supporters exploded 
with joy when Wallace controlled 
Colin Hendry's downward header 
and fired tile ball past keeper Gian- 
luigl Buffon. The Italians, who had 
taken the heat out of Rangers with 
their pressing gaime, went ahead on 
51st minute when Abe! Balbo was 
first to react after Ahtti Niemi had 
saved Hernan Crespo’s shot. 


Rangers also lifted their first trophy 
of the season when they beat St 
Johnstone 2-1 in the Scottish 
League Cup final at Celtic Park. 


W HEN Jane Couch stepped into 
the boxing ring in London Inst 
week, she marched straight into 
record books — as the first profes¬ 
sional woman boxer in Britain. 
Known as the Fleetwood Assassin, 


Jane, aged 30, gained a professional 
licence only after Inking the Boxing 
Board of Control to the Equal Op¬ 
portunities Commission. And she 
made short work of her first bout, 
stopping her oppunenl. Simona 
Lukic, an 18-year-old Yugoslav based 
in Germany, after just 184 seconds. 
Her victory purse? A mere $2,01)0. 


S COTLAND'S 
completed 


John Higgins 
a rare snooker 
double at Bournemouth when he 
added the UK Championship to the 
world title by overcoming Matthew 
Stevens of Wales 10-6. 


Football results 


FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 

Arsenal 1, Mtddlefibfouflh 1; Charlton 1, 

Evenon 2; Chelsea 1. St»« Wed t; Coventry 1, 
Leicester t; Uverpool 2. Blscwxim 0; Man Uld 3. 
Leeds 2; Newcastle3. Wimbledon I; Nottm 
Fores! 2, Aston Villa 2; Southampton 0, Darby 

1, Waal Ham 2. Tottenham l. 

Loading positions: 1. Aston Vita (piayed 14- 
points 29): 2. Man tad (14-28); 3, West Ham 
{15-28). 

NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
first Division 

pamaley 7, Hudderafleid I; Birmingham 4. 
Bristol City 2; Bolton 4, Bury 0; Bradford C 0. 
QPR 3; CrewaO. Ipswich 3; C Palace 2, 
Watford 2: Grimsby t. Swindon 0: Norwich 1. 
Oxford Uld 3; Port Vate 2, Tranmara2: Shelf 
uid 0. Sunderland 4; Stockport 2. Portsmouth 0; 
W&et Brom 2. Wotvaa 0.' 

Leading poslUonsi 1, Sunderland (20-43): 

2. Ipswich (20-38); 3. Wpttord (21-30), 

Second Division ' • 

Bristol R 2. Oldham 2; BumMy 1 ^Blackpool 0; 
Chesterfield 2, Macclesfield 0; Crjtchpslsr 0. 
MlDwd 0; Gingham 1. Fuih&m ft Luton 1, 
fttei CKy 1 iPreaton 2, Wigan 2: RpacUp 2, 
Uncofo1;WNsfl 1, Bournemouth OiWrBxhanl, 
fitotte Co 0: Wycombe ft Stoi« 1; York 1. 
Northampton 1. . • 

Leading positional t.Stote(20-43); 

2, WaleaH (20-38): 3. FUham (10-30). 

Third Division 

Samel 3, Torquay 1; Brantford .2, Chaster 4; 
Carallf 2, Southend 0; Darlington 3, 
Scarborough 0; Halifax 2. Mansfield 2; 


Hartlepool 1. Swansea 2: HuB 1. Carlisle 0. 
Peterborough 2, Scunthorpe I: Plymouth 2. 
Leyton Orient 4; RochdalB P, Cambridge P; 
Shrewsbury 1, Brighton 3. 

Leading positions! t, HaSfax (20-36); 

2. Leyton Orient (20-34); 3. Cardiff (19-34). 

8C0TTI8H LEAGUE OUP FINAL 

Rangers 2, St Johnstone 1. 

SCOTTISH PREMIER LEAGUE 

Aberdeen 0, Dundee Utd 3; Celtic 2. 

Motherwell 0; OurtermStne O. Kilmarnock 3. 
Leading positions! f , Rangers (15-30), 

2, Kilmarnock (16-28); ft CelBC (18-26). 

SCOTT18H LEAGUE 
First Division 

Ayr 1, St Mirren V, Ctydetsark t, RallU V, 

FaMrfc 2, Hamilton 1; Hibernian 1. Airdrie ft 
Stranraer 2. Morton 3. 

Leading positions: I. Hibernian (17-36): 

2. Ayr (17-33); 3. Falkirk (17-321. 

Beoond Division 

Alloa 2, Queen of Sth 1; Clyde 3. Arbroath O, 
Ebb! Fife 2, Stirling Afa 3; Forfar 2, Inverness 
CT 2; Partlck 1. Livingston 3. 

Loading positions: 1. Livingston (17-40); 

2. tnvema® CT (17-35); 3, Clyde (17-28).- 

Third Division 

flblon t. Senhousemulr a Berwick 3, Brechin ft 
Montrose 2, East SiMing 0: Qiieena Pk 2. 
Cowdenbeath 0; Ross Co 2, Dumbarton 0. 
Leading positional 1. Rose County (17-30); 
2, Brechin (17-33); 3, StetihouEemyb (17-30). 


England let 
victory slip 

Robert Armstrong _ 

E NGLAND came agonisingly 
close to the elusive victory 
over a major southern hemi¬ 
sphere nation that would have 
signalled their coming of age as 
competitors on the world stage. 
They scored the only try through 
Jeremy Guscott 10 minutes from 
Lhc end of their Cook Cup inter- 
n aU ouu 1, but when it was lime to 
make the kill, Australia — and in 
particular their goal-kicking cup- 
Uiin John Gales— proved ns im¬ 
placable as on executioner, 
running 12-11 winners. 

The spoils of Test rugby often 
go to (hose who commit fewer 
errors, and so it proved as Eng¬ 
land infringed at inconvenient 
moments whereas the Wallabies 
pursued risk-free tactics mul 
kicked the goals font mattered. 

I-aitTcnce DallagHo, the 
England captain, insisted his 
gutsy, tenacious side could have 
— indeed should have —won in 
view of the significant gains 
made by their forwards, yet the 
seeds of (heir downfall lay in a 
failure tu translate pressure into 
point* for well over an hour. The 
loss of llieir fly-half Paul 
frrnywnt with an injured knee 
after 32 minutes proved crucial: 
Ills replacement Mike fait rarely 
irmriHged to give shape to 
England’* intermittent enterprise. 

The Wallabies flew home 
huving put down an important 
marker for next year's World 
Cup with victories over the 
northern hemisphere’s only seri¬ 
ous contenders, France and 
England, and 11 wins in 13 tests. 

There was nothing to choose 
between the teams in terms of 
pace, whether it was over 10 
metres or 40; each time 
Guscott, Catt or the Australian 
flier Joe Roff tried to show the 
opposition a clean pnir of heels 
he wb 9 pulled down well short of 
the line. Catt did race clear once 
— and off-loaded to one of the 
touch judges, Paddy O'Brien; on 
another occasion the Bath No 10 
was dispossessed in a one-on- 
one when a grub kick or a chip- 
and-ebase were obvious options. 

Only once did England pull all 
the pieces together and scatter 
the Wallabies with a scoring 
move that briefly trailed clouds 
of glory. After Martin Johnson 
won a restart, Austin Healey, 
Matt Perry and Darren Gar forth 
in turn ran deep into the 
Australia defence before Matt 
Dawson and Catt combined to 
sweep the ball away from the 
ruck to Guscott, who crashed 
over on the right. 

However, England’s 11-0 lead 
was abort-lived: four minutes 
from time Cntfs previous failure 
to kick tiie conversion was duly 
punished by Eales, who steered 
home his fourth penalty goal 
after a ruck offence by Neil Back. 
• Ireland failed to stop South 
Africa at Lnnadowne Road, going 
down 13-27 after a spirited per¬ 
formance. On Saturday only,. 
England now stand between 
Gary Teichmanti’s team nnd an 
18tli consecutive Test victory, 
which would place them above 
every other side In the game’s 
history and complete a tour 
grand slam. 




















